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Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Services 
A Plea for International Action 


by 
Elmo Paul HoOHMAN 


Professor of Economics, Northwestern University 


The provision of suitable welfare services for merchant seamen 
in port has been urged in a Recommendation and a number of resolu- 
tions of the International Labour Conference and the I.L.O. Joint 
Maritime Commission. In May 1952 the Joint Maritime Commission, 
at its 17th Session, adopted a resolution drawing attention to the 
principles previously adopted by the I.L.O. concerning the promotion 
of port welfare work for seamen on the basis of reciprocal international 
co-operation and stressing that such work should be financed on an 
adequate and permanent basis and should not be dependent on private 
institutions. 

In the following article Professor Hohman urges the desirability 
of co-operation, at the international level, of the parties at present 
providing services for seamen (governments, employers’ and workers’ 
associations and private institutions), examines the prospects of 
such co-operation and discusses means of developing financial 
resources. He emphasises that such services are a necessity arising 
from the nature of the seafarer’s work and that in the past improved 
services have been accompanied by economic advantages. 


‘THE resolution adopted by the Joint Maritime Commission of 

the International Labour Organisation in May 1952 regarding 
the promotion of port welfare work for seamen on the basis of 
reciprocal international co-operation reflects the increasing public 
concern for seamen’s welfare in port, a concern evidenced in over 
three decades of I.L.O. discussion, and which had earlier given 
rise to the first church-connected seamen’s missions of the mid- 
nineteenth century. The latter century-old response to the prob- 
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lems of seamen in port has given birth to scores of autonomous 
or loosely co-ordinated seamen’s agencies, which are by no means 
insignificant individually but find some difficulty in meeting all 
the demands put upon them. Discussion within the I.L.O., on 
the other hand, has led to the adoption of one important Recom- 
mendation and a series of resolutions. The Seamen’s Welfare in 
Ports Recommendation (No. 48) was adopted by the 21st Session 
of the International Labour Conference in 1936, and was followed 
by a resolution adopted by the 28th Session in 1946. The Joint 
Maritime Commission has also considered the question at its 
sessions in 1942, 1947, 1948 and 1952, and seamen’s welfare has 
again been placed on the agenda of the 18th Session of the 
Commission (October 1955). 

It seems clear that there is at present an intensification of 
the long-felt concern over the troublesome problems of seamen 
in port, as well as a growing demand that discussion be followed 
by practical action. These expressions of public opinion have 
been brought to a focus in the resolution of the Joint Maritime 
Commission mentioned above. It is the purpose of this article 
to discuss some of the major factors bearing upon the provision 
of such specialised services for seamen in port, to examine certain 
needs and prospects for reciprocal international co-operation, and 
to indicate certain possibilities for developing adequate sources 
of financial support. The economic rather than the philanthropic 
and humanitarian aspects of the problems will be considered, and 
altruistic motives will be subordinated to those of informed and 
effective self-interest. 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL Port FACILITIES 
FOR SEAFARERS 


Obviously the first question to be asked, if for no other reason 
than to justify further analysis, is this: Is it really desirable and 
necessary to provide special services and facilities for seamen in 
port ? Why do seamen not look after their own interests without 
organised and specialised assistance, as do carpenters or lawyers 
or teamsters, or almost any other occupational group in society ? 

The answer is clear to anyone familiar with merchant shipping, 
and is inherent in the very nature of sea-going life. The seaman in 
port is usually a stranger, and from a psychological viewpoint he 
is usually in no position to make the most careful use of his oppor- 
tunities or to protect himself against the combined results of mis- 
information, sharp practice and a holiday mood. Both as a stranger 
and as an off-duty seeker after relaxation he needs honest and 
reliable information, sympathetic advice and specialised services 
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suited to his peculiar occupational requirements and provided by 
persons who understand his unique mode of life. 

During a substantial portion of his working life the average 
seaman is in port on leave only for brief and irregular periods at 
infrequent and uncertain intervals, and then most often in foreign 
ports where everything is strange and unfamiliar, from foods and 
prices and means of transport to customs and languages and 
religious observance. If he spends any extended period in his 
home port it is likely to be owing to illness or unemployment— 
and again he requires special attention. 

Furthermore, when in port on leave his attitudes and actions 
are largely determined by a state of mind that has long been vir- 
tually an occupational characteristic of the merchant marine. 
Knowing that his time ashore is likely to be, at best, only a brief 
interlude between two longer periods at sea, with their cramped 
quarters, limited companionships and unpredictable mixtures of 
tedium, regimentation, uncertainty, hardship and danger, he is in 
a mood for relaxation, amusement, gaiety or forgetfulness. Since 
his time is short, he cannot stop to count pennies or to search out 
the best bargains, whether in goods or in accommodation ; and this 
combination of haste and holiday mood often leads to extrava- 
gance, recklessness, irresponsibility and drunkenness, and thus 
constitutes an open invitation to victimisation and exploitation. 

For reasons that are predominantly occupational in nature, 
therefore, the merchant seaman stands in definite need of special- 
ised services while he is in port. This fact has been so long recog- 
nised and so-often proved that it would seem to be no longer open 
to question; but it is nowadays acknowledged also that such 
services are required primarily not because of personal inadequacy 
but on account of occupational characteristics. Port welfare work 
must be regarded as a job-linked activity, a necessary outgrowth 
of seafaring life, rather than as an attempt to salvage or to reha- 
bilitate inadequate or irresponsible individuals. If, as is undoubted- 
ly true, the average seaman of today is more sophisticated, 
more intelligent, and more self-reliant than his sailing-ship fore- 
bears, if seafarers have shorter and more regular voyages, which 
enable them to become reasonably familiar with certain ports, and 
if they are more likely to be trained technicians than refugees 
from shoreside society—these developments simply emphasise 
further the need for services that savour more of a club than of 
an institution, that call for competent administration with some 
measure of representative government, and that are businesslike 
rather than philanthropic in atmosphere. 

The form that these services should assume has also come into 
reasonably clear outline, largely as the result of superimposing 
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the experience gained during and after the Second World War 
upon that acquired during the preceding half-century. The chief 
services that seamen need, use and appreciate seem to fall under the 
following major headings, each of which comprises a multitude of 
specific details : information, guidance and educational activities ; 
personal services (family relations, information concerning jobs, 
relief and welfare eligibility, psychological and spiritual problems) ; 
medical services (other than on a professional basis) ; recreational 
facilities (dances, games, athletics and other recreation) ; hotel 
and club facilities (rooms, food, libraries, mail, baggage and 
laundry) ; and assistance in technical, legal and official matters 
(special passes, currency matters, restricted areas, local police 
regulations, health provisions and other matters, which often dove- 
tail with governmental or company obligations and responsibilities). 


Economic ADVANTAGES 


Granted that some such services are needed, and that the need 
is traceable fundamentally to occupational rather than to personal 
factors, there is still the question as to whether the resulting finan- 
cial outlay on seamen’s port facilities should be regarded as a 
worthy philanthropic endeavour or as an investment in industrial 
efficiency. Is it a matter of philanthropy or productivity, of social 
conscience or efficiency, of welfare work or personnel relations ? 
Here again recent developments are enabling us to cast an answer 
in outlines that are becoming more and more clear and defensible, 
and which definitely subordinate the concept of generous philan- 
thropy to that of sound economics. Specialised port services are 
quite capable of justifying themselves in terms of increased effi- 
ciency and lower costs of production as well as human decency 
and welfare. 

The savings and cost-reducing factors stemming from business- 
like port facilities take many forms, and involve at least three major 
aspects of labour economics : attracting a higher type of personnel 
into the merchant marine, retaining this personnel through longer 
and less interrupted periods, and increasing its efficiency while on 
the job. 

The relationship between port services and the type of per- 
sonnel is one of both cause and effect. Adequate facilities, com- 
parable to those of a club rather than an institution, help to attract 
more intelligent and better-educated seamen who would find some 
difficulty in tolerating the waterfront conditions existing in many 
ports lacking such facilities ; whereas it is equally true that the 
growing complexity of the modern vessel demands a larger number 
of trained technicians who can be kept in the industry only if they 
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can find reasonably satisfactory accommodation while in port. 
Better services attract better seamen ; and better seamen, coming 
into the industry for technological reasons, require better services. 
In either case there is an upward pull, actual or potential, on 
efficiency, and a corresponding downward push on unit costs. 

This method of pursuing lower labour costs through the hiring 
and retention of better-paid but more productive workers, rather 
than through lower-paid but less productive ones, is rapidly 
forcing itself into the shipping industry for a number of reasons. 
In addition to such factors as the increasing costliness and com- 
plexity of mechanisation, the larger proportion of crew members 
requiring technical training and skill, as well as the competition 
of air transport, there is the over-riding consideration that the 
shipping industry cannot much longer recruit an adequate labour 
supply, qualitatively speaking, within a labour market that is 
more or less specialised and isolated from the great mass of indus- 
trial workers on shore, but must now compete more and more 
directly with land-based industry for its trained technicians as 
well as its less highly skilled personnel. This situation tends to 
bring sea-going earnings into relatively close alignment with earnings 
on land for comparable work, and to place a premium on increased 
productivity rather than lower wages as a means towards lower 
unit costs ; and this in turn emphasises the importance of attracting 
skilled and responsible personnel, with the character of port 
facilities contributing significantly to this end. 

But even though it be true that the calibre of the personnel 
is the very foundation of efficiency, and that in a highly mechanised 
merchant marine increased labour efficiency is an indispensable 
requirement of lower unit costs, this in itself is not enough. It is 
necessary to retain competent personnel as well as to attract it, 
in order to minimise the heavy expenses involved in recruiting, 
training and replacing specialised technicians and to capitalise 
fully their skill and experience. Land-based industry has become 
painfully aware of the wasteful expenses connected with a heavy 
labour turnover, and has gone to great lengths in attempting to 
stabilise a satisfactory working force. 

Unfortunately such an objective is much more difficult to 
achieve in shipping than in most other industries, for many reasons 
ranging from geographical factors and the prevalent system of 
hiring “on articles” for a single voyage to countless elements 
of uncertainty that are at least partly uncontrollable. Even so, 
turnover has been reduced substantially in some merchant navies 
by arranging for “ repeat voyages ” of the same person on the same 
vessel, and further progress along this line can and must be made if 
costs are to be kept down, especially at the higher-paid technician 
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and semi-professional levels. In this matter the quality and 
character of specialised port facilities play an even more significant 
role in retaining qualified and dependable ratings in the industry 
than in attracting them in the first instance. 

Perhaps the greatest of all cost-reducing factors of specialised 
port services, however, and certainly the most varied, are to be 
found in the direct and indirect effects of such services on the 
working and living conditions of seamen in port. This is the 
special province of port welfare activities, and one that extends 
into many fields and can show many successful ventures. Not 
only have these activities brought significant results in terms of 
welfare, physical well-being, decency, education, and culture 
(fields that require no apology either as ends in themselves or as 
means toward better crews) ; they have also added materially to 
the smoothness and efficiency of handling vessels and crews in port. 
In particular, they have prevented or curtailed many well-known 
forms of interference with such effective handling. Through a 
combination of adequate information, advice, accommodation, 
recreation and other facilities, they have channelled the interests 
and energies of crews in port increasingly into more wholesome and 
rewarding activities, and have correspondingly reduced the amount 
of incapacity and irresponsibility following upon the drunkenness 
and debauchery that were all too common in earlier days. 

In consequence port welfare facilities have been partly if by 
no means wholly responsible for fewer missed sailings and short- 
handed trips ; for fewer and shorter delays in sailing ; for a lower 
labour turnover of crews and a faster turn-round of vessels ; for 
smaller outlays by everyone concerned for a long series of shoreside 
emergencies and vicissitudes, ranging from drunkenness and police 
detention to accidents, hospitalisation and repatriation ; for less 
breakage, pilferage, bribery, and waste ; and for fewer and shorter 
labour stoppages. 

Nor does this catalogue of advantages and savings come to 
an end when a vessel leaves harbour, for the results of good port 
welfare facilities are evident also at sea. The fact that better crew 
members sail in better physical condition and in a better frame of 
mind makes possible another series of economies flowing from 
increased efficiency and reduced costs of operation. Here appear 
such matters as more efficient upkeep and maintenance, a reduction 
in the number of serious breakdowns, less expensive repairs (more 
often made at sea without disrupting sailing schedules), less time 
spent in dry-dock, more dependable sailings and greater goodwill 
of passengers and shippers, lower depreciation and insurance 
charges, less breakage and fewer accidents. 

In sum, then, it would seem that specialised port services, by 
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playing a significant part in attracting and retaining better seamen 
and by keeping them at a higher level of physical and mental 
effectiveness, have been responsible for substantial savings in labour 
costs to the shipping industry. Unfortunately, however, such 
savings cannot be measured in precise monetary terms, and 
consequently cannot be calculated exactly and translated into 
book-keeping entries, even though their existence is unmistakable 
and they may be reduced to reasonably sound estimates. The exact 
amount saved by preventing a delayed sailing or a salvage operation 
at sea may never be assessed or expressed in accounting terms, 
and is quickly overlooked because it never assumed tangible 
expression ; but it is a real and valid saving, and when multiplied 
many times over for an entire industry it may become an extremely 
significant figure. 

In addition to the obvious and verifiable fact that such operating 
economies are large in the aggregate, even though they cannot 
always be clearly identified or accurately measured in particular 
instances, there are at least two examples where they have been 
deliberately sought after and successfully achieved through system- 
atic and well-financed programmes. One of these is to be found in 
the field of tanker operations, especially by the large United States 
oil companies, while the other reached a dramatic development as 
an integral part of the operation of the allied merchant fleet during 
the Second World War. 

Tanker operators, on the average, appear to have shown a 
greater interest (because of their need for specialised personnel) in 
the provision of superior working and living conditions, both at 
sea and ashore, than other groupsin merchant shipping, and in several 
ports certain United States oil undertakings have guaranteed to 
pay the deficit incurred in the operation of specialised services by 
the United Seamen’s Service. 

The Second World War, however, provided the greatest test 
and most convincing demonstration of the value of port welfare 
facilities. Early in the war it became clear that the health, welfare 
and efficiency of the allied merchant seamen was no longer a matter 
of altruism or philanthropy but rather one of self-preservation and 
survival. It became imperative to furnish adequate facilities for 
the rest, recuperation and rehabilitation that the seaman needed 
in port between voyages in order to face the repeated ordeals of 
submarine sinkings, aerial bombings and convoy fatigue. 

As a result the United States and the United Kingdom, at 
opposite ends of the “ bridge of ships ” across the Atlantic, took 
the lead in providing greatly expanded services for the wartime 
care of merchant seamen in port. In the United States this vital 
responsibility was entrusted to the United Seamen’s Service, which 
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rapidly developed centrally supervised facilities in all domestic 
and foreign ports where American and allied seamen congregated 
in sufficient numbers. In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
activities took the form of opening merchant navy clubs and hostels, 
which were then co-ordinated with existing voluntary services 
through a system of volunteer port welfare committees and full- 
time seamen’s welfare officers and later became the nucleus of the 
present Merchant Navy Welfare Board.! 

Now it may well be argued, with some justification, that neither 
the experiences of the tanker fleets nor those of wartime emergen- 
cies, practical and important though they be, represent valid proof 
or pertinent illustrations of the value of port welfare facilities for 
passenger and dry-cargo seamen in peacetime. The contrast 
between the Murmansk run or a lumbering, unwieldy Atlantic 
convoy and normal peacetime operations is so obvious as to require 
no elaboration ; while tanker fleets in any circumstances also display 
certain characteristics that disiinguish them sharply from other 
forms of shipping. They possess ample space for superior crew 
accommodation on deck; they .require proportionately smaller 
crews, with a relatively large percentage of responsible ratings ; 
they are often operated exclusively by oil companies that shelter 
them to some extent from the severities of direct competition ; they 
demand quick turn-rounds and often have relatively isolated docks 
or anchorages, and consequently must place a higher premium on 
available port facilities ; and they are more likely to visit newly 
developed oil ports that are dreary, uninviting and utterly devoid 
of any decent recreational attractions. The shoreside possibilities 
in Amuay Bay or Bandar Shahpur are quite different from those in 
Antwerp or San Francisco. 

But even after making full allowance for these variations from 
the normal, the fact still remains that they are differences of 
degree rather than of kind, and serve to reinforce rather than to 
vitiate the arguments in favour of regarding adequate port welfare 
facilities as a means of increasing labour efficiency and reducing 
labour costs. If such facilities are generally acknowledged to have 
made a vital contribution to sea-going efficiency under the severe 
stresses of wartime, and if they are regarded as eminently rewarding 
under the specialised conditions of tanker operations, it would seem 
logical to suggest that they will have similar, if proportionately 
smaller, beneficial effects upon the normal peacetime operations 
of other forms of shipping also. It is clearly both unwise and 


1 For a more detailed analysis of the wartime development of seamen’s 
rt facilities, with special reference to the United Seamen’s Service, see 
Imo Paul HoHMAN : Seamen Ashore, Yale University Press, New Haven, 

and Oxford University Press, London, 1952. 
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uneconomical to ignore a 5 per cent. saving available on a steady, 
routine basis merely because it is smaller than a 20 per cent. 
increase in efficiency attainable under abnormal situations. The 
examples of wartime operations and of present-day tanker fleet 
practice still have substantial validity as illustrations of the eco- 
nomies inherent in improved port welfare services for any type 
of shipping in any circumstances; for the same basic factors 
appear in all instances, differing only in variety of combination and 
intensity. 

Finally, it may be noted that port welfare facilities comprise a 
significant aspect of the world-wide trend towards industrial 
health and welfare activities. If it is widely recognised by employers 
in land-based industries, as is now unquestionably the case, that 
substantial sums put into health and welfare funds represent a 
sound investment towards increased industrial efficiency, surely 
the same argument must have even greater validity in the field of 
maritime labour, where the seaman, because of his unique working 
and living conditions, stands to gain from specialised services to a 
far greater extent than does the average industrial worker ashore. 


PREVIOUS OBSTACLES 


If it seems so clear that port welfare work is capable of having 
beneficial effects upon labour efficiency and labour costs, why has 
such work not hitherto received greater support and met with 
more enthusiastic response? Why, in particular, have not ship- 
owners, acting purely in their own self-interest and in the natural 
pursuit of lower costs and greater efficiency, been interested in the 
financing and administration of a more impressive programme of 
port services as an integral part of their own labour policies? 

There are a number of reasons for this limited development 
of port welfare work as a field of management operations ; and 
like so many other aspects of the shipping world, they are imbedded 
in the many peculiarities and unique features of this most unusual 
industry. 

First and foremost the shipowner, unlike the average employer 
on land, does not have a reasonably stable labour force concentrated 
permanently in a single plant or location. Instead, in theory and 
often in actual practice, he hires a new crew for each successive 
voyage of any given vessel, and thus can never be sure of reaping 
the benefits of whatever investment he may make in the training, 
welfare and efficiency of any individual seaman. He may, to be 
sure, succeed in rehiring the same persons for the same jobs voyage 
after voyage, and thus arrive at a rough approximation of a stabi- 
lised working force ; but in many branches of shipping this is 
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exceptional, and at best is subject to many traditional or industrial 
obstacles, from the system of rotation in hiring halls to the countless 
uncertainties of maritime life. 

In any case, whether he has new crews or not, on any given day 
they are likely to be scattered over the face of the earth, so that it 
is quite impossible for him to provide for them any single facility 
in any one location, as can his land-based counterpart. On the 
other hand, for each individual shipowner to underwrite separate 
company-operated facilities in every port visited by his vessels 
would be obviously out of the question in the case of tramp shipping, 
and wastefully expensive even for passenger lines, whose schedules 
normally include only a limited number of ports. 

Furthermore, the savings resulting from such activities as port 
welfare work are difficult to isolate from other factors and con- 
sequently to identify and to measure. It may be clearly apparent, 
in broad terms and over an extended period, and with or without 
statistical analysis, that in certain ports labour turnover has been 
reduced ; that there have been fewer delayed sailings, smaller 
expenses for subsistence, and fewer cases of drunkenness and 
police detention ; that there have been fewer and smaller repair 
bills on vessels sailing from a particular port ; and that turn-round 
has been expedited. It may also be true that there has been an 
increase in the quantity and quality of seamen’s welfare services 
available in these same ports. But to trace a clear line of causa- 
tion between one factor and the others, and to express this cause 
and effect relationship convincingly in exact monetary terms is 
by no means easy. Many other extraneous factors may also have 
played a part, and in all probability did, in bringing about the 
observed phenomena ; and an observer may well tend to minimise 
or ignore one factor in favour of others. This is perhaps the fate 
of all work that is essentially preventive ; it is difficult to prove 
just how much has been saved as a result of the fact that some- 
thing did not happen—that an accident was prevented or a strike 
avoided. Such savings necessarily partake of the potential as 
opposed to the actual, and are easily relegated to the background. 
But they are nevertheless real, and are so regarded by progres- 
sive-minded persons in the industry, both workers and employers, 
as is evidenced, among many other illustrations, by the generous 
and eminently profitable financial support given to “ safety first ” 
campaigns for the purpose of reducing the number of industrial 
accidents. Here is a type of preventive activity that is closely 
and strikingly analogous to that of seamen’s port welfare ser- 
vices. 

Still other miscellaneous reasons help to account for the fact 
that shipowners have not set up their own company-operated 
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port welfare activities. In some respects, and up to a certain 
point, seamen as an occupational group have special legal claims 
to assistance from marine hospitals, consular offices, and other 
public and private agencies ; and in certain circumstances they 
are eligible for help from such sources rather than from private 
employers. In some countries there exist long-term tensions and 
frictions between operators and crews, going back in some instances 
to the unsatisfactory conditions of sailing-ship days, which militate 
against mutually helpful relationships. 


THE NEED FOR JOINT ACTION 


It seems evident, then, that individual company health and 
welfare programmes have not formed the pathway to the provision 
of satisfactory port services. The focus for such activities must 
be the port rather than the shipping line. Besides, there are at 
least three other group interests directly involved—seafarers’ 
unions, government offices, and voluntary seamen’s agencies— 
to say nothing of individual seamen and the citizens of any country 
whose merchant marine plays a significant role in contributing 
to national prosperity. It would be neither equitable nor expedient 
to expect shipowners to bear the entire financial burden and to 
assume full responsibility for work that is also of value to so many 
other groups and individuals. 

Seafarers’ unions of all types have an obvious interest in the 
welfare facilities available to their members. In general such 
facilities are clearly consonant with the primary objective of all 
bona fide labour organisations, namely to further the welfare of 
their members, particularly if such welfare services include union 
representatives as members of their policy-making boards, In 
such circumstances the union may logically take the position that 
specialised port services are directly in harmony with the aims 
and needs of the group, and that in fact the labour organisation 
itself might well carry on such activities if that were economically 
feasible. 

The concern of governments with the health, welfare and 
efficiency of their merchant seamen is so widely known and so 
thoroughly justified, for countless reasons ranging from national 
prestige to economic or military survival, that it needs no further 
emphasis ; whereas voluntary seamen’s agencies—until recently 
virtually the only significant operating institutions in the field— 
also have a stake in further developments, strongly influenced 
by the element of vested interest, which is at once obvious, inevitable 
and legitimate. 

But no trade union or government or voluntary agency, acting 
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single-handed and alone, represents an effective and economical 
unit for carrying on port welfare services, any more than does the 
shipping company. Each has both an interest and a responsibility 
in the field ; but each alone, if attempting to carry on separate 
and independent operations, is bound to give precedence to its 
own interests and to discharge its responsibilities wastefully and 
inadequately. 

Trade unions, if they planned to operate welfare services for 
their own members, would encounter many of the same difficulties 
as shipowners, plus others of their own. There would be duplica- 
tion, overlapping and wasteful competition between different union 
services in some large ports, and a complete absence of facilities 
in other areas where no single union had enough members to 
justify operations. In some smaller ports, frequented mainly, 
though not exclusively, by the vessels of one company or the mem- 
bers of one union, there would be only a single company or union 
facility, which might well exclude or discriminate against other 
seamen not belonging to the group. Problems of union rivalry, 
jurisdiction and eligibility would constantly arise, together with 
the strong probability of discriminatory charges and priorities, 
and many of the frictions and antagonisms of the entire shipping 
world would be introduced into the field of portside services. The 
serious shortcomings and wasteful extravagance of such a system 
of port services are obvious ; and though they may seem purely 
academic in character, since few if any unions could allocate 
the large funds required for such operations, this fact only serves 
to emphasise still more strongly the inescapable logic, economy 
and effectiveness of some plan of consolidated or co-ordinated 
projects in this field. 

Nor are governments, acting alone, the most competent or 
efficient agents for the attainment of this goal. In spite of their 
vital interest in the welfare of seamen for commercial, military 
and other reasons, and their unquestioned authority and ability 
to finance adequate port facilities, they too are subject to limita- 
tions and inadequacies. One of the most serious is that of juris- 
diction, for each government is limited to its own national or 
colonial boundaries, and can thus deal directly with its seamen 
only in its home ports. It is true that certain important maritime 
countries, acting through unofficial or semi-official agencies, have 
made special arrangements to provide for their seamen in some 
foreign ports, and it is also true that much might be achieved 
through a system of full reciprocity under which each government 
made its own home port facilities available to the seamen of 
other nations on the same basis as to its own nationals. But such 
arrangements tend to be incomplete and uneven at best, with 
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glaring variations and gaps in the facilities offered by different 
countries. In certain nations, too, because of prevailing economic 
and political philosophies, there would be serious questions as to 
whether a government, acting directly and solely in its sovereign 
capacity, should engage in such activities, even though it could 
do so effectively. 

Voluntary seamen’s agencies, usually philanthropic in character, 
are perhaps less inadequately prepared to grapple with the problems 
of port welfare, at least from a structural standpoint, than are the 
other groups involved. They are organised on a port basis, and 
many of their local units are autonomous or completely independent, 
though some are co-ordinated and centrally directed by national 
bodies or by world-wide agencies, such as the British Missions to 
Seamen and Apostolatus Maris. They have grown out of, and are 
familiar with, local conditions and characteristics, and have won 
the support of certain religious and community groups and tapped 
various sources of funds and voluntary assistance in their areas. 
Through a combination of local autonomy and some voluntary or 
nominally-paid workers, therefore, they have been able to avoid or 
to minimise many of the problems of coverage and wasteful use of 
funds that would beset union or shipowner operation of similar 
projects. 

But voluntary agencies also have their weaknesses and short- 
comings, to many of which the seaman of today is more sensitive 
than were his pre-war predecessors—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the standards expected by the seamen have 
changed more, on the average, than have those offered by the 
institutions. Physical equipment, in most instances, is outmoded 
and outworn, especially in terms of hotel versus dormitory accom- 
modation, and funds for maintenance or replacement are woefully 
lacking. Facilities are heavily concentrated in some large ports, 
with considerable overlapping and lack of co-ordination, and 
completely lacking in others; and financial support is usually 
precarious and grossly inadequate, and budgetary practices often 
amateurish and extemporised. The economic aspects of port welfare 
services, including their effects upon costs and efficiency, are often 
subordinated to other considerations, which are sometimes pater- 
nalistic or moral in tone. 

It appears undeniable, therefore, that none of the four groups 
directly concerned can succeed in setting up really satisfactory port 
welfare services for seamen. Any one of these groups, whether made 
up of shipowners, seamen’s unions, government offices or voluntary 
agencies, when acting alone is bound to encounter numerous 
obstacles that will be insuperable at the worst and seriously crip- 
pling or limiting at the best. 
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FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


From this it would seem to follow logically that the alternative 
is to combine the interests and to pool the resources of all four 
groups by setting up a single directing and co-ordinating inter- 
national agency to be responsible for seamen’s port welfare work 
on a world-wide basis. Such a consolidation of all existing activities 
and the addition of new ones could work wonders in terms of 
integration, coverage, economy and effectiveness. 

The possibilities are so far-reaching as to challenge the imagina- 
tion, since the advantages of centrally co-ordinated operations are 
manifest at many points. Facilities could be so planned as to keep 
pace with the shifting currents of world trade, and establishments 
could be reduced or dismantled in some declining ports while 
others were being enlarged or set up in other growing ones. Staffs 
could be placed on a permanent career basis, similar to those of 
other international agencies, and with provision for adequate 
selection, training, tenure, retirement allowances, and the develop- 
ment of specialised skills where needed. Professional services could 
be offered, if only on a limited scale, in such fields as public hygiene, 
preventive medicine and social work ; and profitable liaison activ- 
ities could be carried on with other organisations having allied or 
supplementary interests. 

Other advantages would accrue from both the structural and 
functional standpoints. Overlapping and duplication could be 
prevented or curtailed, and wasteful and unnecessary competition 
prevented. The services and programmes of all facilities could be 
planned and organised with a view to the basic needs of seamen 
as an occupational group, but at the same time could be adapted 
to the varying conditions and characteristics of different ports. 
The numerous savings inherent in large-scale buying, heavy-volume 
operations, centralised administration and the diffusion of overhead 
costs could be attained without sacrificing more than a fraction of 
the individuality and personalised atmosphere belonging to separate 
facilities in widely scattered areas and environments. 

By no means the least of the gains to be derived from such an 
international seamen’s agency would be the development of some 
form of representative government. Clearly shipowners, seamen’s 
unions, governments and voluntary agencies would all have to be 
represented, in some agreed manner and proportion, on governing, 
advisory and policy-making boards ; and the resulting exchange of 
opinions and threshing out of divergent viewpoints should prove 
fruitful ‘in bringing about a meeting of minds and a pooling of 
resources for the further improvement of port welfare operations. 

But obviously not all the entries could be on the credit side of 
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the ledger. There would be debit items also, in the form of limita- 
tions and actual losses. The mere size and scope of the organisation 
would entail certain rigidities, and there would be ignorance of or 
indifference to certain demands for local autonomy or local varia- 
tions. Administrative savings along some lines might be offset by 
frictions and unwieldiness along other lines, and inertia might take 
its toll in terms of slow and hesitant reactions to new problems 
and changing conditions. There would unquestionably be tensions 
and antagonisms between the conflicting and divergent interests 
involved, and the representatives of those interests, on occasion, 
might well act in such a manner as to exacerbate rather than to 
heal the resulting wounds within the organisation. 

All this, however, is merely to say that things human are never 
perfect, and that organisations, like persons, necessarily have the 
defects of their virtues. On balance, such an international agency 
would have a clear, strong preponderance of gains over limitations. 

Nevertheless, there is still the mountainous obstacle of bringing 
such an institution into being ; and here, because of the magnitude 
and complexity of the task involved, it is necessary to ask whether 
the very concept of such a world-wide seamen’s agency does not 
represent a mirage or a counsel of perfection, especially in view 
of the countless difficulties and the present nebulous state of the 
whole idea. 

Certainly the problems to be faced are considerable, and no 
quick or easy progress can be expected in dealing with them. 
It is painfully obvious that there are many lengthy discussions to 
be held, many negotiations to be carried on, and many compro- 
mises to be worked out before it can be hoped to catch even a 
glimpse of the final goal; and all along the path difficult and 
complex allowances will have to be made for conflicting economic 
and political philosophies and for different stages of development, 
as well as for group functions and institutional vested interests. 

But the prospect is by no means hopeless, nor even unduly 
discouraging. In fact the time seems now ripe for initiating the 
first concrete and substantial steps in an evolutionary process 
that may well lead, not too far in the future, to a single world-wide 
port welfare agency. 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL EXPERIENCE 


Within the past two decades much valuable experience has 
been gained in a series of national and regional developments 
which have yielded a growing understanding of the requirements 
for such a programme. This is particularly true in the United 
Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries and the United States, 
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where port welfare facilities have been expanded, temporarily or 
permanently, on a basis which holds great promise for the future, 
and which has been so successful that it may provide valuable 
guidance for an international structure. The next obvious step 
would be to build upon these developments after thorough ex- 
amination and critical analysis, by extending them to larger areas 
and adapting them to different environments ; and thereafter this 
double process of enlargement and adaptation might be continued 
until it included enough ports to constitute the nucleus of an 
effective international organisation, which in turn might ultim- 
ately grow until it had world-wide coverage. 

As might be expected, and as is both inevitable and desirable, 
British, Scandinavian and United States port services have varied 
in detail and have traced different patterns of development ; but 
at the same time there is a substantial and gratifying degree of 
similarity between their overt objectives and their basic methods 
of operation. They all eschew paternalistic and moral connotations 
and seek to create the atmosphere of a friendly but business-like 
club, with its appropriate amenities, rather than that of an 
institution ; they all provide for voting representatives of the 
various interested groups, including shipowners’ and seafarers’ 
organisations, on their governing and advisory boards, and thus 
bring about a measure of representative government that justifies 
at least in part the claim that the facilities are being operated 
by seamen as well as for them ; they all emphasise the importance 
of attractive, comfortable, modern material equipment and of a 
competent staff whose members are trained and skilled as well 
as dedicated ; they all try, as far as possible, to bridge the gap 
between the seaman and the land community ; and they all insist 
upon the necessity of regular, dependable sources of income and 
of sound financial structure. Against these underlying agreements 
their national differences and variations in emphasis comprise 
merely a pleasing and stimulating degree of variety. 

British developments during and since the Second World War 
show unmistakable signs of inspiration from the provisions of 
the I.L.0. Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation adopted 
in 1936. When Mr. Ernest Bevin, who was adviser to the 
British delegation to that session, later became wartime Minis- 
ter of Labour and was faced with the problem of keeping 
the merchant navy adequately manned, he decided to translate 
various parts of the Recommendation into reality. Seamen’s 
welfare activities were co-ordinated and enlarged by setting up 
merchant navy clubs and hostels, by appointing port welfare 
committees made up of representatives of all interested groups 
and institutions, and by creating the position of seamen’s welfare 
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officer (a full-time government official having jurisdiction over an 
assigned area) to ensure that there would be centralised admi- 
nistrative direction and responsibility for all aspects of the 
programme. 

In addition, a committee was appointed in 1943 “... to 
consider the activities and functions respectively of the Govern- 
ment, the shipping industry and the voluntary organisations in 
the establishment and maintenance of hotels, hostels, clubs, 
recreational facilities and other amenities for merchant seamen in 
ports of Great Britain,...and to submit recommendations ”. 
The report of this committee (the Graham White Committee), 
when it appeared in 1945, presented an exceptionally penetrating 
analysis of the problems of port welfare, and its recommendations 
were directly responsible for the permanent plan of operations 
set up in 1948.1 

Under this arrangement the task of supervising, improving, 
and co-ordinating existing facilities was handed over to a permanent 
Merchant Navy Welfare Board composed of 28 members. Of these, 
eight came from seafarers’ unions, eight from shipowner circles, 
eight from the voluntary societies and four from government 
departments. With the continuance of the seamen’s welfare 
officers and the port welfare committees, the inheritance of a 
substantial sum left over from wartime voluntary contributions 
and the blessing of the joint shipowner-trade union National 
Maritime Board, the new representative agency took over respon- 
sibility with firm hopes of success, which have been substantially 
realised. In accordance with national traditions and characteristics 
there has been no sharp overturning of institutional arrangements, 
no drastic abolition of the old and replacement by the new, but 
rather an insistent encouragement of the modernisation of plant 
and programmes, the elimination of obvious inadequacy and over- 
lapping, the creation of new facilities where indicated, and the 
development of co-ordinated standards of judgment and performance. 

In Scandinavia events have taken a somewhat different turn. 
Progress towards the integration and consolidation of facilities and 
the development of imaginative, modernised services has been 
pronounced. Norway, Denmark and Sweden have also brought about 
a strikingly effective degree of international co-operation in port 
welfare and have set a pattern that should prove immensely helpful 
in planning for the eventual world-wide extension of such co-opera- 


1 This report, made jointly to Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and 
National Service, and to Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, was 
made available in a separate printing entitled Report of the Committee on 
a Welfare in Ports in Great Britain (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 

). 
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tion. Already the services of these three nations have been so 
closely co-ordinated that they function more and more effectively 
in the capacity of semi-autonomous branches of a single con- 
solidated unit. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of recent Scandinavian 
experience has been the strategic part played by governments in 
the capacity of instigator, sponsor, underwriter and partner in 
operations. In Norway, for example, the key piece of legislation 
was the Act of 13 December 1946, which set up a carefully 
considered administrative structure consisting of three major 
agencies. The Social Welfare Fund for the Norwegian Merchant 
Marine was given a working capital of 10 million kroner out of 
wartime shipping earnings ; the Social Welfare Council, made up 
of eight members appointed by the Government for three-year 
terms, was entrusted with policy-making and advisory functions ; 
and the Social Welfare Office, under the control of a director 
appointed by the King in Cabinet, was authorised to carry on 
actual operations and to implement the entire programme. 

The voluntary agencies, such as the Norwegian Seamen’s 
Mission, continue their independent activities, though the latter 
is represented on the Welfare Board, and an agreement has been 
concluded to minimise overlapping ; and a report of the Social 
Welfare Office in 1947 stated “... the basic conviction of the 
governmental authorities involved is that private and voluntary 
associations will be too weak an instrument to meet the new 
and enlarged tasks confronting us in the field of social work for 
seamen. The Commission is of the opinion that co-operation over 
a period of time will give further experience, which will be of value 
in the future.” 

Norwegian vessels and crews tend to spend unusually long and 
unbroken periods away from home ; and this fact has undoubtedly 
played an important part in the furtherance of a dynamic and 
imaginative programme of welfare activities both on shipboard 
and in port, especially in foreign ports. Particular stress has been 
placed on developments in the fields of health and athletics, lan- 
guage instruction, audio-visual equipment, technical and general 
education, music record libraries, amateur dramatics and compe- 
titions, and reading matter of all kinds, from ship circulating 
libraries and current newspapers and magazines to letters from 
ship-adopted schoolchildren. Athletic contests have proved excep- 
tionally popular, and intership competitions are held whenever 
two or more vessels find themselves in the same port. It is note- 
worthy, too, that port facilities maintain high standards in the 
attractiveness, cleanliness and efficiency of their physical plant 
and equipment. 
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In general, Danish and Swedish developments have tended to 
parallel the broad patterns found in Norway, though there are 
sometimes differences of timing or of degree, owing perhaps to 
the fact that the merchant marines of these two countries contribute 
comparatively less to their respective national economies. Both 
have merchant seamen welfare boards composed of representatives 
of shipowners, seamen’s groups, government departments and 
benevolent societies, with the government playing a somewhat less 
active role than in Norway. Both place emphasis on the moderni- 
sation and attractiveness of physical plant and equipment and the 
availability of a stimulating and well-rounded programme of ser- 
vices and the atmosphere of a club rather than of an institution ; 
and both stress the importance of integrating, co-ordinating and 
improving existing facilities. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of Scandinavian experience, 
however, has been the steady evolution of international co-operation 
between the three countries and the growing integration of faci- 
lities. Admittedly this has been easier than it might have been 
elsewhere because of the many close bonds and similarities between 
the three peoples, but it nevertheless represents an impressive and 
promising achievement. 

For a long time there has been a joint association for Scandi- 
navian seamen’s homes, which has operated establishments in 
various large European ports. Initial costs have been divided 
equally between the participating countries, while operating 
expenses have been proportioned according to the percentages of 
different nationals using the facilities. In 1954 the three Scan- 
dinavian welfare boards co-operated in establishing a modern hotel 
in Antwerp as another joint enterprise—the most ambitious step 
in a rapidly growing programme of joint ventures, pooling of 
resources, integration of services and reciprocity of treatment. In 
at least one instance, too, when it was arranged for a Danish 
seamen’s welfare officer to use the facilities of the United States 
United Seamen’s Service in Casablanca in providing special 
services for all Scandinavian seafarers, this trend toward inter- 
national co-operation extended well beyond the bounds of the 
Scandinavian orbit ; further arrangements along these lines are 
being contemplated. 

The experience of the United States provides an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished in this field by a single 
national seamen’s welfare agency operating on an extensive world- 
wide basis, and furnishes an illuminating preview of what the 
major problems and achievements of an ultimate consolidated 
international organisation might be. Most of this experience, it is 
true, was limited to the emergency wartime programme of this 
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agency, but the experience offers valuable suggestions for later use 
and guidance, if for no other reason than the size and scope of its 
operations. 

The United Seamen’s Service was the response of the United 
States to the acute manning problems that beset all maritime 
nations during the Second World War. It was set up during the 
latter part of 1942, under the aegis of the Recruitment and Manning 
Organisation of the War Shipping Administration, on the basis of 
a government-sponsored but privately-operated agency, and was 
thus able to combine much of the authority, prestige and official 
privilege of a government office with the adaptability, initiative 
and freedom of movement of a private enterprise. Its mandate 
was to provide for the needs of American merchant seamen (and 
as far as possible all allied seamen) ashore, wherever they congre- 
gated in appreciable numbers ; and the pursuit of this goal led to 
the development of a network of facilities that was truly world- 
wide in scope and by no means unimpressive even in a period of 
gigantic projects. 

At one time or another between 1942 and 1947 the United 
Seamen’s Service carried on operations in some 70 overseas ports, 
in addition to 82 separate facilities in 22 domestic ports. Total 
attendance, including individual calls made by seamen for all 
purposes, reached the impressive figure of 10,952,512 ; and within 
this total were such items as 3,559,321 lodgings, 699,138 personal 
services (a composite heading including advice and assistance in 
dealing with matters ranging from lost baggage to divorce proceed- 
ings), and 201,436 man-days spent in rest centres (mainly by 
convalescents and seamen suffering from convoy fatigue). Financial 
outlays reached their peak during the calendar year 1945, when gross 
expenditure amounted to $8,299,708—a figure that was slightly 
exceeded by income after adding operating income of $3,835,832 
to non-operating income of $4,488,434 (practically all received 
in the form of contributions from the National War Fund, a central 
clearing-house for voluntary wartime welfare agencies). 

The United Seamen’s Service programme displayed certain 
wartime characteristics, such as heavy emphasis upon health, 
rehabilitation and rest centre activities and the initiation of special 
personal services for seamen, carried out by trained, professional 
social workers. Over and above such emergency functions, however, 
was a well-developed series of services directed towards the everyday 
needs of seamen, whether in peace or at war. These facilities, in 
fact, survived the war period and are still being carried on in a 
restricted form in a number of overseas ports, though all domestic 
operations ceased at the end of 1947. Government sponsorship also 
ceased at the end of the war, leaving the Service with the status of 
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an ordinary private agency, though certain officials still maintain 
an active interest in the affairs of the organisation as individuals. 
In general, it may be said that the post-war programme, though 
somewhat narrower in scope and more independent of the voluntary 
societies than that of the Scandinavian agencies, bears some 
resemblance to the latter in that it gives special emphasis to 
competent administration, a club-like atmosphere, attractive and 
efficiently managed physical facilities, and adequate representation 
of shipowners and seamen’s organisations and other interested groups 
at all policy-making levels. 

In one respect—the increase of earned income—the United 
Seamen’s Service has been particularly successful. Through a 
combination of capable management and nurturing new sources of 
small profits, such as gift and souvenir shops and carefully regulated 
bars, operating income has been increased to 80-90 per cent. of the 
gross operating expense—a high proportion in the field of seamen’s 
agencies. 

In the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries, how- 
ever, even larger and more dependable sources of income have been 
tapped. The British Merchant Navy Welfare Board, in addition 
to a series of grants and donations from various sources, receives 
its main income from the compulsory national insurance payments 
made by shipowners for non-domiciled seamen serving in their 
vessels, whereas the Scandinavian merchant welfare boards are 
financed by special welfare assessments payable for every eligible 
seaman in their respective merchant marines. A typical plan is 
that of Norway, where there is a current levy of 4 kroner per 
seaman per month, of which one-half is paid by the Government, 
one-fourth by the shipowner and one-fourth by the seaman. 

Financial arrangements, therefore, represent another field, 
among many others, in which a world-wide seamen’s port welfare 
agency will have a growing and suggestive body of experience on 
which to draw. 


CONCLUSION 


From the preceding description of present trends and future 
possibilities based upon principles that have already been tested 
and found satisfactory in a number of leading maritime countries, 
it would appear to be not only opportune but necessary to give 
active consideration to the establishment, as soon as possible, of 
an international organisation catering effectively for the special 
needs of seafarers in ports throughout the world. None of the 
existing organisations can cope with the requirements of the 
seafaring community as satisfactorily as the type of international 
body envisaged in this article. Questions of detail, such as finance 
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and administration, clearly need to be explored more fully, but 
enough evidence is available from the examples of contemporary 
activities in this field to suggest that such problems are not 
insoluble and that, on the contrary, there are sound economic 
arguments in favour of extending arrangements for the welfare of 
seamen in port on an international scale. In view of the increasing 
pressure of opinion that is being brought to bear on the problem, 
both within the industry and among those interested in labour 
welfare generally, no time should be lost in seeking a solution on 
the lines proposed. This would not only represent a noteworthy 
improvement in terms of human welfare but also contribute 
significantly to higher efficiency and better industrial relations in 
a most important sector of the world’s economy. 














Productivity and Economic 
Development in Latin America 


by 
Jorge FRANCO 


One of the most striking features of the economic policies pursued 
by the more highly-developed countries since the end of the Second 
World War has been the increasing importance attributed to pro- 
ductivity and the adoption of various measures to raise it. In the 
regions tn the early stages of economic development a similar trend is 
now discernible ; however, a full awareness of the contribution that a 
steady rise in productivity can make towards the gradual improvement 
of living conditions and towards human welfare in general is still 
lacking in these regions. 

In the following article the author analyses productivity problems 
of special importance to Latin America and suggests means of raising 
productivity in order to speed up the economic development of the region. 


[DURING the past ten years the countries of Latin America have 

deliberately pursued policies of economic development aimed 
at progressively raising the standards of living of their inhabitants, 
many of whom are still unable to satisfy even their basic needs. 
Such policies, dictated by imperious necessity, have sought to 
achieve their objective through an expansion and a better distribu- 
tion of productive resources as well as through a more equitable 
distribution of national income. While encouraging results have 
been achieved—they will be discussed in greater detail further on— 
it must be recognised that such policies have serious limitations 
when applied in the particular context of Latin American econo- 
mies, where they must necessarily be supplemented by measures for 
the gradual introduction of greater efficiency in production. Such 
measures, which are undoubtedly of the utmost importance, as 
shown by the emphasis placed upon them in the highly indus- 
trialised countries, have been relatively neglected by heads of 
undertakings and officials responsible for economic policy in the 
Latin American countries. 
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The pace of economic development in Latin America was 
exceptionally intense during the immediate post-war period. 
Studies carried out by the Economic Commission for Latin America 
have shown that the gross product of the region rose at an annual 
rate of 6.5 per cent. between 1945 and 1952 and the product per 
head at a rate of 3.2 per cent.1 This rapid increase was due pri- 
marily to the high level of gross investment, thanks partly to 
the steady improvement of the terms of trade between Latin 
America and the rest of the world.?, Any future increase in this 
high rate of capital investment, or even its stabilisation at the 
high level mentioned above, would, of course, be highly desirable. 
Unfortunately the trend seems to be in the opposite direction ; in 
1953 gross investment had fallen off and amounted to about 16.2 
per cent. of the gross product, in comparison with about 17.5 per 
cent. during the previous year. In 1954 the percentage declined to 
14.9. There is every indication that, unless the terms of trade 
improve once again %, the trend begun in 1953 will continue, and 
that it will be extremely difficult for Latin America to sustain a rate 
of capital formation as high as that obtained in previous years under 
the favourable influence of factors such as the considerable demand 
for capital goods built up during the war, the ready availability of 
such goods from abroad and the relative ease with which they 
could be imported owing to the wartime accumulation of foreign 
currency reserves. Moreover foreign capital, which could have 
contributed substantially to ease the chronic shortage of savings 
in Latin American countries, has not been forthcoming in sufficient 
quantity during post-war years for a number of reasons, such as 
inflation, lack of convertibility and exchange controls, which are 
not likely soon to’disappear from the world economic scene.* 

Another method of improving the living conditions of the less 
privileged classes of society is to adopt an economic policy aimed 
at redistributing income. While it is not our intention to suggest 
that such policies should never be pursued in Latin America, 


1 See United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America : Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1951-52, Document E/CN.12/291/Rev.2 (Mexico 
City, Jan. 1954), pp. 7 and 15. 

2? While the product per head increased at the rate indicated, domestic 
production of goods and services increased at an annual rate of only 2 per 
cent. The difference is probably due to the improved situation in respect of 
trade, which during the period considered accounted for about 8.3 per cent. 
of the aggregate gross product of the area, i.e. about 21,000 million dollars 
(at 1950 prices). 

3 There is in Latin America a marked correlation between the terms of 
trade and the level of total investment; see Economic Survey of Latin 
America, 1951-52, op. cit., p. 2. 

4See United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs: The International 
Flow of Private Capital, 1946-52 (New York, 1954), pp. 7-10, and 59-60. 
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attention should nevertheless be drawn to their serious limitations. 
The gross product in Latin America for 1954 came to about 43,600 
million dollars, which amount, if divided by the approximate popu- 
lation figure of 171 million, would give an income per head of about 
255 United States dollars. These figures are, of course, subject to 
a considerable margin of error ; moreover they vary greatly from 
one country to another. Nevertheless, approximate as they are, 
they show that if the aggregate gross product of Latin America 
were divided into equal parts among its inhabitants, income per 
head would remain extremely low, both in the absolute and as 
compared with the levels attained in the more industrialised 
countries. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the countries of Latin America are 
to achieve a rapid increase in their present rate of economic develop- 
ment without reducing present consumption levels, which would 
be neither desirable nor practicable, they must direct their efforts 
towards an increase in the over-all production of goods and services, 
not only by facilitating capital formation but by other means as 
well. Hence the need for campaigns to raise productivity, and for 
suitable means of distributing the benefits of higher productivity 
in an equitable manner, taking account of the conditions peculiar 
to Latin America. These matters will be examined in the following 
pages ; before embarking on such a discussion, however, some 
analysis should be made both of the concept of productivity and 
of the fundamental problem arising out of the relationship between 
capital and manpower, which will inevitably have a bearing on 
any measures designed to increase productivity. 


DEFINITION OF PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity may be formally defined as the ratio between the 
amount of goods produced and the total resources required to 
produce it.! 

This is an extremely broad and general definition, which, 
though useful from the theoretical standpoint, is inadequate for 
statistical purposes, since there is no uniform way of measuring 
all the efforts involved in the process of production. Another 
definition along the same lines relates productivity to a single factor 
of the productive process, namely labour. Productivity thus defined 
is the relationship between the goods produced and the labour invol- 
ved in their production. This definition, though arbitrary in that it 


1 For a fuller discussion of the meaning of the word “ productivity ” see 
I.L.O. : Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 38 (Geneva, 1954), Ch. I. 
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relates total production achieved through a combination of many 
factors to a single one of them, has the considerable merit of 
lending itself to statistical calculations. This is why it has now 
gained such wide acceptance that sometimes “ when the word 
‘productivity’ is used without further qualification the productivity 
of labour is understood ”.1 


PRODUCTIVITY AND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MANPOWER AND CAPITAL 


One of the factors with the most far-reaching effects on labour 
productivity is undoubtedly the relationship between capital and 
manpower. The greater the amount of capital invested per worker, 
the higher individual output during a given period is likely to be. 
This fact is readily understandable if it be considered that work 
formerly accomplished through the physical effort of individuals has 
now been taken over largely by capital in the form of machinery, 
tools, power, etc., and has been demonstrated with increasing 
clarity in the industrialised countries, whose speedy development 
has been due mainly to an increase in the amount of capital invested 
per worker. It should be borne in mind, however, that capital 
does not bear fruit automatically. Capital equipment that is not 
well chosen and effectively utilised may contribute little or nothing 
to higher living standards. 

As the amount of capital so invested increases, it becomes 
relatively more costly to employ human labour in the place of 
machinery than was the case before the community began to 
accumulate capital. Thus, as more capital is formed, employers 
tend increasingly to invest in equipment, and this in turn speeds 
up the process of capital accumulation. It should be added that 
though increased capital investment in any one industry is always 
possible at the cost of diverting new capital from other industries, 
the rate of capital accumulation in an economy as a whole cannot 
exceed the rate of saving (allowance being made for any capital 
that may be obtainable overseas). Capital accumulation, however, 
facilitates saving by making for larger incomes, out of which it is 
easier to save. 

On the other hand, the opposite may occur : if the amount of 
capital available to the community is small, its rate of accumulation 
slow and the rate of population increase high, it will clearly be 
less costly, in producing a given quantity of goods, to resort to 


1 Organisation for European Economic Co-operation: Terminology o/ 
Productivity (Paris, 1950), p. 4. 
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human labour than to machines. In other words, unless com- 
munities of this type can succeed in forming capital at a rate 
exceeding that of the growth of their population, and thus become 
involved in the same cumulative process as the communities 
described earlier, productivity, and with it standards of living, 
will tend to stagnate. 

This suggests a conclusion of fundamental importance, namely 
that Latin American countries, within the limits of their possibil- 
ities, should make the most economic use possible of the scarce 
factor of production—capital, by apportioning it among the 
various sectors of production in such a manner as to create the 
highest possible level of employment and over-all production, 
rather than invest it with a view primarily to economising man- 
power.! In other words, while it appears that the Latin American 
countries should strive by all means to increase the over-all produc- 
tion of goods and services at the lowest possible cost, i.e. to raise 
productivity in general, they should not be concerned primarily 
with the raising of labour productivity.” 

It is difficult, however, successfully to apply a policy of making 
the best use of capital. For one thing the machinery produced in 
the industrialised countries is not ideally suited to the employment 
needs of manpower in the underdeveloped countries : on the con- 
trary it is designed specifically to economise the scarce element in 
industrialised countries, i.e. human labour. Secondly, the influence 
exerted by the production methods and commercial practices of the 
developed countries on those in process of development is very 
strong, with the result that Latin American employers tend to 
apply methods and practices aimed primarily at economising man- 
power. Finally, it is extremely difficult to convince an employer 
that he should use more manpower and less machinery when he 
knows full well what increases in output are possible through 
machinery, especially in the present age of extraordinary techno- 
logical progress. 

In many parts of Latin America there are privileged sectors 
whose plant, equipment, etc., are comparable with those found in 
any industrialised country, while other sectors are still plagued 
by poverty and underemployment.® 


national Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 4, Apr. 1954. 


* Over-all production can increase without any concomitant rise in 
labour productivity. This occurs whenever the increase is achieved through 
the use of additional manpower. 

* For a more thorough discussion of this problem see United Nations, 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Problemas tedricos y prdcticos 
del crecimiento econdédmico, Document E/CN/12/221 (Mexico City, May 1951), 
pp. 17 ff. 
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Factors THAT INFLUENCE PRODUCTIVITY 


The Importance of Markets 


It is well known that one of the main obstacles to increased 
productivity in Latin America is the lack of large markets. 

The size of a market cannot be judged by the area it covers, 
nor by the size of its population. While these factors are important, 
they are not decisive ; accordingly the problem of inadequate markets 
cannot be solved simply through the abolition of tariff barriers 
or through a massive population increase. While these factors can 
contribute to improve market conditions, something more is needed. 
It is significant in this respect that some countries covering a very 
small area, such as Switzerland, have a larger market than most 
Latin American countries. Essentially, the size of a market depends 
on the real purchasing power of individuals, which in turn depends 
on the amount of goods and services produced by the community. 
The word “real” needs to be emphasised in view of the belief, 
prevalent in many Latin American countries, that the problem 
arises solely from the fact that the people lack money. Actually, 
experience has clearly shown that this is not so. The direct conse- 
quence of the increase in the amount of money in circulation in 
Latin America during the past few years has not been an expansion 
of the market but rather a constant and general rise in prices. 

This clearly illustrates how market expansion affects produc- 
tivity. Low purchasing power hinders the creation of large commer- 
cial and industrial establishments capable of operating economic- 
ally and tends to prevent specialisation in a limited number of 
products, which usually also makes for greater economy and lower 
production costs. These factors naturally discourage investment by 
private enterprise.? 


Mobility of Resources 


Another of the major factors that influence productivity is the 
distribution of natural and human resources within a given economy. 
If a high degree of productivity is to be attained, available resources 
should be allocated to the activities in which output is highest. 
This has been generally recognised in the Latin American countries 
where investment plans have been adopted * and where the founda- 


1 See Ragnar NurKSE : Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped 
Countries (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1953), pp. 5 ff. 

* Market conditions affect the size not only of plants but also of entire 
industries, which is perhaps an even more serious consequence. 

8 For a brief description of such plans see I.L.O.: Report of the Director- 
General, Fifth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Rio de Janeiro, 1952 (Geneva, 1952). 
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tions of rational employment policies are now being laid. Neverthe- 
less, much remains to be done: methods of planning must be 
improved and perfected, and the various investment plans must 
be implemented more efficiently 1; also a large-scale effort must 
be made to organise employment facilities and to formulate policies 
in this important field. 

We shall now turn to two aspects of the problem that are 
especially important in the case of Latin America : the distribution 
of resources as between agriculture and other economic activities, 
and their distribution as between export industries and those 
producing for the home market. 

In Latin America the gross product per worker is about four 
times higher in secondary and tertiary activities than in agricul- 
ture, as is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. GROSS PRODUCT, LABOUR FORCE AND PRODUCT PER WORKER 
IN LATIN AMERICA IN 1953 














Gross product 1 Labour force 
Product 
Sector Millions |Asa percent-| Millions /|As a percent- per 
of age of all of age of all worker 
dollars 2 activities workers activities 
Agriculture. . . . .| 10,284 24.7 33.9 58.1 303 
Manufacturing and 
building . ... .| 10,639 25.6 9.6 16.5 1,108 
ee 1,680 4.0 0.6 1.0 2,800 
Transport and public 
 -. >< «: > 2,903 7.0 1.9 3.3 1,528 
Trade, government 
and other services. | 16,071 38.7 12.3 21.1 1,307 
Total. ..| 41,577 100.0 58.3 100.0 713 





























Source : United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America : Economic Survey of Latin America, 
1953 (Mexico City, June 1954), p. 23. 
1 Preliminary estimate, based on data for Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Mexico. 


2 At 1950 prices. 


Thus it is clear that a diversion of resources from agriculture to 
secondary and tertiary activities would substantially raise produc- 
tivity. Unfortunately, in the Latin American countries such a 
diversion involves great difficulties. First of all, the large industrial 


_ 1See United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America: Prelim- 
tmary Study on the Technique of Programming Economic Development, 
Document No. E/CN/12/292 (mimeographed) (Rio de Janeiro, Apr. 1953). 
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centres already suffer from considerable underemployment and 
unemployment, which it has not been possible to eliminate owing 
to the inadequate capacity of industry to absorb surplus manpower, 
which in turn is a consequence of the low rate of capital formation. 
Moreover, although the situation varies considerably from one 
country or region to another, any diversion of agricultural manpower 
to other activities, contrary to what occurs in underdeveloped 
areas with a dense population, creates a need either for more 
investment in agriculture, or for improved methods of agricultural 
production, both of which necessarily imply a certain amount of 
expenditure. The problem, then, is to speed up capital formation 
so as to attain three inter-related goals: a higher level of employment 
in the cities and the elimination of urban underemployment and 
unemployment; industrial employment of displaced agricultural 
manpower; and higher productivity in agriculture, to be achieved 
through fresh investment and better production methods. 

Another factor that specially affects productivity in the various 
economic fields is the distribution of resources as between activities 
that produce for the home market and those that produce mainly 
for export. The former activities tend to reduce the need for 
importing consumer goods from abroad, while the latter bring in 
foreign currency to pay for imports. The matter is of vital impor- 
tance to countries such as those of Latin America, whose develop- 
ment largely depends on the foreign trade policies pursued. Table 
II shows the percentage distribution of Latin American imports 
in 1945 and 1952. 


TABLE II. COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS, 1945 AND 1952 








(Percentages) 
Year ey Raw materials Fuels Capital goods 
ue 6 6s 6 6 8 41.1 20.7 6.1 32.1 
ee «© «4 ess 35.9 14.5 10.3 39.3 





























Source : Economic Survey of Latin America, 1951-52, op. cit., p. 20. 


The percentages? show that Latin American countries as a 
whole have pursued a policy of industrialisation aiming at greater 
self-sufficiency as regards consumer goods and raw materials, whereas 





1 The increase in the percentage figure representing fuel imports may be 
considered broadly as another sign of industrialisation, since the amount 
of power required by industry is far in excess of that required by agriculture, 
and also as an indication that domestic fuel production has failed to keep 
pace with industrial development. 
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the expenditure of foreign currency for the import of capital goods 
has risen considerably. Moreover, the decrease in the over-all 
value of exports during the same period * suggests that unless there 
was also a decrease in the productivity of export industries, which 
is highly improbable, the resources available must have been used 
in areas where production is primarily for home consumption 
rather than in export industries. 

While it would not be fair to call such a policy unsound, it 
should nevertheless be pointed out that a certain equilibrium must 
necessarily be maintained between the two types of activities, 
in the interest of speedy economic development and high produc- 
tivity. 

Speedy industrialisation implies large-scale capital investment, 
and hence importation of capital goods, which in turn means that 
exports must be increased. It should also be borne in mind that 
the rise in income per head that industrialisation brings with it 
increases purchasing power and hence the domestic demand for 
exportable goods, which thus tend to be diverted from foreign 
markets. Clearly if the countries concerned were to neglect pro- 
ductivity in the export industries they would find themselves in an 
extremely precarious position. Fortunately the authorities in many 
Latin American countries are well aware of this danger and, after 
having for a long time stressed the development of domestic 
industries, are now making a deliberate effort to promote agricul- 
tural exports.” 

Capital and Credit 


There is no doubt that the availability of capital and credit has 
a decisive influence on productivity and economic development. 
The manner in which scarcity of capital can affect productivity 
has already been discussed to some extent. We propose now to 
deal with another equally important aspect of the problem, namely 
the chronic shortage of banking credit in the face of considerable 
demand and in spite of the tremendous monetary expansion of 
recent years. This fact merely reflects the shortage of capital 
already mentioned. This does not mean, however, that there can 
be no improvement of the situation as long as savings do not 
increase ; the very fact that financial resources are inadequate to 
meet existing needs makes it imperative that they be used in the 
best possible manner. New credit facilities must be provided, 
particularly as regards medium-term and long-term loans, which 
are the most difficult to obtain, and further efforts should be made 


_ *See Economic Survey of Latin America, 1951-52, op. cit., p. 117, and 
Economic Survey of Latin America, 1953, op. cit., p. 51. 
* See Economic Survey of Latin America, 1951-52, op. cit., p. 146. 
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to improve selective control of credit to ensure that loans will be 
granted only for the most productive purposes. New channels for 
the flow of capital, both domestic and foreign, are also needed. 
This need could be met through the setting up or the development, 
as appropriate, of capital markets in order that existing resources 
might be utilised more efficiently. 


Fiscal Policy 


The speedy development of Latin America during the past 
few years has been accompanied by increased state intervention 
in the economic field. In nearly every country the income of the 
State has increased considerably, owing partly to an increase in 
the over-all income of the various communities, partly to increased 
rates of taxation.’ It is very difficult to judge what influence new 
taxes have had on willingness to work and incentive to save, and 
hence, indirectly, on productivity. It does, however, seem safe to 
assert that taxation has not yet reached a level where it can 
adversely affect existing incentives or threaten the steady rise in 
real income.” On the other hand, the potentialities of an up-to-date 
fiscal policy as a means of hastening economic development are 
not yet fully realised in such countries, and no measures have yet 
been taken such as might appreciably raise productivity by exert- 
ing an influence on the amount and distribution of private invest- 
ment.* 


Vocational Training 


One of the most pressing problems of Latin American countries 
striving for a rapid rise in productivity is the training of workers, 
technicians and administrators capable of operating modern plants 
and equipment efficiently. The problem is particularly acute if 
one considers that an appreciable part of the industrial equipment 
of Latin America is as modern as that of the most advanced coun- 
tries. Such a speedy transition from a feudal economic pattern to 





1 United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America: Public 
Finance Development in Latin America, Document No. E/CN.12/2171 Add. 13 
(mimeographed) (Mexico City, 28 May 1951). 

*See Henry C. WaALLiIcH and John H. ADLER, in collaboration with 
Eugene R. SCHLESINGER and others: Public Finance in a Developing Country : 
El Salvador—A Case Study (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1951), Ch. X; and John H. ADLER, Eugene R. SCHLESINGER and Ernest C. 
Otson, in collaboration with the Research Department of the Banco de 
Guatemala: Public Finance and Economic Development in Guatemala (Stan- 
ford, Cal., Stanford University Press, 1952), Chs. V and IX. 

’ John H. ADLER: “ Problemas fiscales de desarrollo econdémico ”, 
in Trimestre Econdémico (Mexico City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica), Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1951, p. 654. 
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an industrialised economy of the most modern kind necessarily 
implies the need for an equally speedy adaptation of the persons 
responsible for large-scale production. The need is already being 
felt acutely in the various countries, and all sorts of measures have 
been taken to meet it, as evidenced by the number of technical and 
vocational schools that have been set up and the initiatives taken 
by governments, as well as by employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions. Moreover, there is already in many Latin American coun- 
tries a marked tendency on the part of young people to choose 
technical and practical occupations rather than the professions 
or academic careers. While many Latin American students 
receive technical training abroad, many others are educated at 
home, thanks to the efforts that have been made to promote 
technical studies in a number of local universities. It is impossible 
to over-rate the favourable effect on productivity to be expected 
from the development of such programmes and from the creation 
of new institutions to train experts in all phases of production. 
To a large extent it will be for those experts to take the 
initiative in formulating concrete measures applicable to various 
industries.” 

Along with the training of persons responsible for the man- 
agement of undertakings, attention should also be given to the 
basic education and vocational training required by instructors, 
foremen and workers if they are to take an active part in the various 
programmes or measures aimed at increasing productivity ; other- 
wise it becomes useless to train technicians and managers. On the 
other hand, due account should be taken of the grave risks involved 
in any failure to ascertain precisely what are the needs of the 
various classes of workers and experts. This is a highly important 
question in Latin America, since the employment problem of this 
region arises essentially from a glaring discrepancy not so much 
between the over-all supply and demand of manpower as between 
the need for, and the availability of, specific types of worker. 
Latin American governments should not only conduct regular 
surveys of the employment market but should also co-ordinate the 
activities of employment services with those of vocational training 
and education centres. 


’ For a detailed analysis of these problems and the measures taken during 
recent years to solve them see I.L.O. : Vocational Training in Latin America, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 28 (Geneva, 1951). 

* See “ Practical Methods of Increasing Productivity in Manufacturing 
Industries ”, paras. 44-46, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 4, Apr. 1953, pp. 327-329. 


*Ibid., para. 45 (a). 
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Productivity in the Undertaking 


Any increase in productivity will ultimately depend on indivi- 
dual undertakings. The external measures discussed above, while 
they are important, especially in underdeveloped countries, cannot 
accomplish much by themselves: they must be supplemented by 
concrete measures taken within undertakings. Unfortunately, 
although many studies of various kinds have been published on the 
economic situation of individual Latin American industries 1, there 
are practically no regional studies of the conditions obtaining 
inside the undertakings of Latin America as a whole. An important 
exception in this respect is the study of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America on productivity in the cotton textile industry.’ 

In this report the causes that impede the raising of productivity 
are divided into two groups: those whose elimination requires an 
outlay of capital and those that can be remedied simply by meas- 
ures of an organisational or administrative nature taken within 
undertakings. In conclusion, the report states that “ for all the 
countries taken as a whole, it might be stated .. . that both groups 
of causes exercise approximately the same amount of influence ” 
In other words, appropriate measures to increase the efficiency of 
factories can contribute as much to the increase of productivity 
as the investment of large amounts. The importance of this fact 
cannot be overstressed, particularly in the light of the considera- 
tions set out at the beginning of this article. This, of course, does 
not eliminate the problem created by shortage of capital. It was 
stated by the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America: “ A programme designed to increase produc- 
tivity in the textile industry should be an integral part of a general 
plan of economic development, in order to avoid the disturbances 
which might arise from partial measures which would give rise to 
a manpower surplus.... It is therefore not an isolated problem 
but rather the manifestation of the general problem of economic 
development in Latin American countries and of the need to make 
substantial capital investments in order to establish new activities, 


1See for example: Lloyd J. HuGuiett (ed.): The Industrialisation of 
Latin America (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946) ; Simon J. 
Hanson : Economic Development in Latin America, Chs. VI and VII (Washing- 
ton, D.C., Inter-American Affairs Press, 1951) ; the reports of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development covering various Latin American 
countries ; and finally the studies published on individual countries by the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 

*See United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs : Labour Produc- 
tivity of the Cotton Textile Industry in Five Latin American Countries, Document 
E/CN.12/219 (New York, 1951). For a discussion of this report see “ Labour 
Productivity in the Latin American Cotton Textile Industry”, in Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LX VI, No. 2, Aug. 1952. 
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increase those which already exist, and accelerate the rate of 
economic development.’’! 


Employment Policy 


Higher productivity enlarges the domestic market for goods 
and services in general and also enables a country to sell abroad 
more easily. There is no evidence that unemployment tends to be 
greatest in the countries in which productivity has increased most 
rapidly, and no reason to expect that vigorous action to raise 
productivity will give rise to general unemployment, especially as 
it is in expanding industries that the opportunities for increasing 
productivity are usually greatest. Nevertheless, economic progress 
does change the nature of employment opportunities and does 
from time to time make particular groups of workers redundant 
in particular occupations and places. 

The problem of the effects of higher productivity on job security 
is especially difficult in countries with a large amount of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. It has already been suggested 
that, in countries where labour is abundant, efforts to raise pro- 
ductivity should take the form chiefly of efforts to secure a more 
efficient utilisation of capital and land. In addition, three kinds 
of measure are required—measures designed to maintain a high 
general level of employment, measures to deal with problems of 
redundancy in particular industries and undertakings, and meas- 
ures to protect the living standards of workers who lose their jobs 
until they can find fresh employment.’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BENEFITS OF HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY 
AND CAPITAL FORMATION 


We shall now analyse two problems which, though separate, 
have a close mutual connection in Latin America. The first is a 


1 Labour Productivity of the Cotton Textile Industry in Five Latin American 
Countries, op. cit. On the other hand, there are a number of measures through 
which productivity can be raised within undertakings and which do not 
require the investment of large amounts. According to the report, these 
measures should be aimed primarily at: (a) the improvement of existing 
plants ; (b) better organisation and more effective control over the process 
of production ; and (c) a more rational employment policy. As regards 
personnel policy within undertakings, the following I.L.O. studies may be 
consulted : Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, op. cit., Ch. VI; 
Co-operation in Industry, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 26 (Geneva, 
1951); and E. Daya: “ Human Relations in Industry ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 5, May 1952. 

* These matters are discussed in the Report of the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office to the 36th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, entitled World Labour Report, 1953 (Geneva, 1953), 
pp. 78-82, and in 1.L.0.: Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, 
op. cit., pp. 30-41 and 110-116. 
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problem of equity or social justice which has to do with the dis- 
tribution of the benefits accruing from higher productivity ; the 
second is essentially a question of efficiency and concerns the 
possibility of promoting economic development through a steady 
increase in the rate of capital formation. If it be considered that 
one of the primary objectives of economic policy in Latin American 
countries is to speed up the rate of progress without reducing 
standards of living beyond their present low level, it is clear that 
increased productivity will have to constitute the main source of 
new capital and that the distribution of its benefits will accord- 
ingly have a direct bearing on capital formation. 

There is no ideal formula for distributing the benefits accruing 
from higher productivity. The problem of distribution depends 
to a large extent on the economic and social conditions obtaining 
in each country. Benefits may be distributed in the form of higher 
wages for workers, higher profits for employers or a reduction in 
the market price of the goods produced. The State can also, 
through appropriate fiscal measures, take a share of such benefits 
and invest them in a manner advantageous to the community as 
a whole. In general terms it may be stated that the fairest system 
would consist of a combination of these measures. Higher produc- 
tivity achieved in individual undertakings or fields of economic 
activity is due not only to the efforts of the persons directly con- 
cerned but is also the result of a joint effort by the entire com- 
munity to attain a certain degree of knowledge, technical skill, 
administrative ability and so on. Owing to the variety of conditions 
obtaining in different undertakings it is seldom, if ever, possible 
to establish a constant proportion between actual or potential 
productivity increases and the amount of effort accomplished. 
Therefore it would obviously be unfair to distribute benefits only 
among the persons to whose efforts higher productivity can be 
directly ascribed. Moreover the resulting inequalities might 
seriously threaten the economic equilibrium of the nation as a 
whole. 

It is extremely difficult, in the absence of adequate information, 
to determine with any degree of accuracy how the distribution of 
income has developed in the Latin American countries during the 
past few years, but some indication is given in table III. 

These figtres are, of course, subject to a considerable margin 
of error ; moreover they cover only a part—though a sizable one— 
of Latin America. However, they show clearly that in most 
countries, while total earnings rose in comparison with other 


1 For a discussion of this problem see World Labour Report, 1953, op. cit., 
Ch. III. 
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TABLE III. SALARIES, WAGES AND OTHER WAGE-EARNING INCOME 
IN SIX LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 1945-53 


(Percentage of net income) 














Year Argentina | Brazil | Chile Colombia | Cuba | Mexico 
— 
a 66.6 | 87.0 72.3 83.7 80.1 52.1 
Jaa 77.2 73.7 75.2 85.8 79.9 | 52.8 
a 69.6 64.8 69.0 80.5! 86.0! 49.0 | 




















Source : Economic Survey of Latin America, 1953, op. cit., p. 19. The statistics are not comparable as 
between countries, if only because of differences in the proportion of wage and salary earners in the total 
population. 

1 1952. 


income when economic development was proceeding at a rapid 
pace (1945-50) the contrary occurred when it slackened between 
1950 and 1953. 


Private Capital Formation 


Nearly two-thirds of all fixed capital in Latin America is in 
private hands.‘ Although no data are available concerning the 
distribution of savings among economic groups, it may be assumed 
that corporations and the higher-income groups account for a 
considerable part of them. It is also known that during the post- 
war years up to 1952, when the national product increased consider- 
ably, private investments also rose rapidly. This suggests that one 
of the most effective ways of encouraging the formation of private 
capital would be to distribute the benefits of higher productivity 
in such a manner that they would accrue mainly to the high-income 
groups in the form of higher profits for undertakings. Such a policy, 
however, is not only in direct conflict with elementary principles 
of social justice but also has certain limitations. Any stabilisation 
of the income of the less-privileged classes would result in a similar 
stabilisation of demand, and this in turn would discourage invest- 
ment, since the incentive to invest depends largely on the over-all 
purchasing power of the population. Moreover it is practically 
certain that inflation of profits, coupled with a small demand, 
would start a trend of unproductive investment or luxury spending 
detrimental to the established economic activities of Latin America. 

On the other hand, if the benefits resulting from higher produc- 
tivity were to be distributed solely among the workers in the form 


1 See Economic Survey of Latin America, 1953, op. cit., p. 7. 
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of higher wages, the inevitable result, brought on by the tendency 
of Latin American low-income groups to spend their earnings 
immediately and by the strong influence exerted on them by the 
consumer habits of the more industrialised countries, would be a 
constant rise in consumption and grave balance-of-payments 
difficulties, all of which would obviously have an adverse effect on 
capital formation and the import of capital goods. This, of course, 
does not mean that workers should not receive higher wages when 
productivity has risen. It does mean that they should be encour- 
aged to save. 

The distribution of the benefits of higher productivity within 
the community in the form of lower prices is advantageous not only 
to the workers but also to “ fixed income ” groups. However, the 
almost chronic state of inflation prevailing in the region and the 
present psychological attitude of both employers and workers in 
Latin America practically precludes the adoption of such a policy ; 
and it is by no means clear that, even if practicable, this would be 
an ideal policy.” 

Public Capital Formation 


It was mentioned earlier that the State can take part in the 
distribution of the benefits of higher productivity by adopting 
appropriate fiscal measures. Actually, it shares in such benefits 
in any case, since any increase of the national income consequent 
on a rise in productivity brings with it an increase in the income of 
the State, even where the rate of taxation remains the same.* 
If, however, the rate of taxation is raised, the State will reap a 
greater share not only of the benefits accruing from higher produc- 
tivity but also of the national income as a whole. 

There is a less obvious way in which the government can secure 
a share of the benefits of higher productivity, namely the adoption 
of a deliberately inflationist policy, which in effect compels people 
to save. A serious drawback of such a policy is that it penalises 
the consumer by raising prices; in addition it involves all the 
disadvantages commonly associated with inflation. 

There is no doubt that one of the most pressing needs in the 
various Latin American countries is for investment in basic ser- 
vices. In this connection investments in public utilities are of great 
importance. Large-scale investments in education, public health 





1Cf. A. VERMEULEN: “ Collective Profit-Sharing ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953, and I.L.0.: Minimum Wages 
in Latin America, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 34 (Geneva, 1954). 

2See I.L.0.: Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, op. cit., 
pp. 27 ff. 

3 See Economic Survey of Latin America, 1953, op. cit., p. 5. 
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and welfare services of all kinds are also needed. In order to make 
such investments, the State must share in the benefits of economic 
progress as a whole, while at the same time promoting such progress. 
However, the measures taken in this connection should not only 
be equitable but should help rather than discourage private enter- 
prise. 

To conclude, a sound policy of distribution is one which, 
without favouring any single economic group unduly, makes for 
the highest rate of economic development compatible with economic 
conditions in the various countries while at the same time promoting 
social justice. In the pursuit of this objective, employers, workers 
and the community at large, i.e. the State, should all enjoy a share 
of the benefits resulting from higher productivity. 


A PoLicy TO PROMOTE PRODUCTIVITY 


This article has brought out the relationship between produc- 
tivity and economic development as well as the special problems 
that this relationship entails in Latin America. What is essential 
is that the governments as well as the employers and workers of 
Latin American countries should become fully aware of the meaning 
of productivity and of the advantages and benefits that can be 
derived from campaigns to raise it. 

It is essential that the authorities should not only take practical 
measures aimed directly at raising productivity but should also 
supplement and co-ordinate them with economic policies designed 
to achieve rapid progress. National bodies should be set up for 
the purpose of implementing programmes of this nature ! ; other- 
wise the measures taken cannot be co-ordinated and will thus 
lose much of their value. The activities of such national bodies 
should be co-ordinated with those of agencies administering 
investment plans, vocational training centres and employment 
services. Such co-ordination will be especially valuable in that 
it will make possible the introduction of productivity programmes 
in areas where economic conditions permit them and where society 
can best benefit by them. 

Latin America can, in the coming years, if it uses the wealth 


1 Several underdeveloped countries have set up or are planning to set up 
national productivity centres. The I.L.O. has given assistance to some. 
India and Egypt, for example, have set up national productivity centres 
with technical assistance from the I.L.O., and Pakistan has asked that a 
mission be sent to study its particular productivity problems. Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil and Mexico have institutions for the promotion of produc- 
tivity, which have received or applied for technical assistance from the 
I.L.0. Other countries in the region have also applied for international 
technical assistance in this field. 
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resulting from higher productivity to promote investment in well- 
chosen and effectively utilised capital equipment, attain, and indeed 
surpass, the relatively high rate of economic development achieved 
during the post-war years up to 1952. Moreover, the various coun- 
tries should, in addition to striving for greater equity, distribute 
the benefits of higher productivity in the manner best suited to their 
special conditions, in order to achieve a higher rate of development 
and a higher standard of living for their peoples. 








The Environmental Problem in 
the Chemical Industries 


by 
Kingsley Kay * 


The working environment in the chemical industries is of parti- 
cular importance from the standpoint of occupational health because 
of the ever present risk of atmospheric contamination by toxic and 
other dangerous or harmful substances. With the rapid advances 
in chemistry that are now being made the number of such substances 
is increasing almost daily. Consequently there are always new prob- 
lems of occupational health to be solved. Much ts being done to this 
end, but the author of the following article shows that much more 
could and should be done. Mr. Kay is Chief of Laboratory Services, 
Occupational Health Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, and was a Canadian Government delegate to the 
Fourth Session of the I.L.O. Chemical Industries Committee. 


HE phenomenal growth of the chemical industries has been the 

outstanding feature of the world industrial picture since the 
war. This growth has been characterised by a tremendous increase 
in the production of chemicals to meet a world-wide demand and 
a great broadening in the range of manufactured materials, which 
has been made possible by accelerated chemical and engineering 
research. As a result of these rapid developments, each year has 
seen larger and larger numbers of working people employed in 
these industries. During the period, automation in chemical pro- 
duction has become a practical reality and has raised new questions 
respecting the human factor. Continuing advances in the knowledge 
of molecular structure and the prospect of peacetime uses of atomic 





* The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the following in 
the collection of statistical material : Mr. John MAINWARING, Chief, Labour- 
Management Research Division, Department of Labour, Ottawa ; 
Mr. Maurice F. Crass, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, Washington; and Mr. Gene MILLER, Director, Statistical 
Division, National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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energy give promise of even greater expansion in the years to come. 
This combination of increased production, the introduction of new 
processes and materials and a rapid increase in the labour force 
has demanded intensive efforts and ingenious measures to maintain 
standards of safety, health and welfare. With the continuing 
expansion of the industries the need for special consideration of 
the working environment has increased. Many of the important 
technological advances have involved the manipulation of highly 
toxic materials and the use of physical agents such as ionising 
radiation. Changing social attitudes have led to higher conceptions 
of what conditions of work should be in both the developed and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. The importance of improv- 
ing the working environment in the chemical industries was clearly 
recognised by employers, workers and governments at the First 
Session of the Chemical Industries Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation at Paris in 1948. 

The extent to which these industries have advanced towards 
higher standards of environmental working conditions during the 
past decade is difficult to assess. This is in part due to the lack of 
comparable statistical data on the incidence of occupational 
diseases and accidents!, which are the gross manifestations of the 
standard of working conditions. It is also due to the current lack 


TABLE I. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES! FOR 1948-53 
IN UNITED STATES CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 











Chemical and allied products All manufacturing 
sige No. of No. of Fre- Severity | No. of No. of Fre- Severity 

units employees a rate units employees —— rate 

1948 . | 2,114) 578,126 | 10.8 | 1.8 | 34,407| 8,649,473| 17.2 | 1.5 

| 1949 . | 2,055| 540,457 | 10.4 | 0.9 | 34,026| 7,945,193) 14.5 | 1.4 
1950 . | 2,048) 399,185 | 11.1 1.2 | 36,530} 8,607,151/| 14.7] 1.2 
1951 . | 2,079} 434,134 | 11.5] 1.1, | 37,185; 9,271,021; 15.5 | 1.3 
1952 . |2,229| 446,885 | 10.1 1.1 | 41,997] 9,719,562) 14.3 | 1.3 
1953 . | 2,207} 471,752 9.1 1.1 | 40,738 | 10,262,499 | 13.4 | 1.2 



































Source : Data reported in Monthly Labor Review (United States Department of Labor). 

1 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours 
worked. The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked 
The standard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compiling 
Industrial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1945. Injury rates have been 
computed from the rates of individual industries by the application of weights based upon estimates of 
total current employment in each industry. 

1 The Chemical Industries Committee adopted at the same session a 
resolution concerning the standardisation of statistics of accidents and 
occupational disease, which was considered by the Eighth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1954. 
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TABLE II. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES! FoR 1949-53 IN 
UNITED KINGDOM CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
































Industrial chemicals group All industry group 
Year 
No. of No. of Frequency No. of No. of Fre- 
firms employees rate firms | employees — 
| 
1949 ... 52 50,100 20.5 1,742 1,668,100 22.3 
. Ee 63 60,300 23.0 1,798 1,740,400 21.0 
ia 86 85,100 14.1 1,956 1,887,100 17.0 
ane 88,400 13.4 2,069 1,969,100 16.1 
a oe 112,953 13.0 2,186 2,191,179 16.0 
been 








Source : Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
1 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours 
worked. 


of acceptable industry standards in relation to which the state of 
environmental conditions might be judged from year to year. 

The substantial work of trade associations and safety groups 
for the reduction of accidents and occupational disease has 
been a noteworthy feature. These efforts have been in considerable 
degree directed towards better environmental conditions. New 
legislation concerned with working conditions in these industries 
has been brought into force in many countries since the war; the 
main feature has been to ensure the use of safety and industrial 
hygiene services by providing for the appointment of full-time staff 
in large undertakings or consultant services under governments. 
The increasing use of closed processing, automation and other new 
methods of production must be recognised as potentially important 
factors in the improvement of environmental standards. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS 


Occupational Accidents 


In recent years the United States and the United Kingdom 
have had (perhaps with the exception of the U.S.S.R., for which 
figures are not reported) the highest numbers of workers in the 
chemical industries throughout the world. It has been calculated 
that United States workers represent roughly 25 per cent. of all 
workers in the chemical industries, and United Kingdom workers 
around 15 per cent. The frequency of accidents of all types, both 
mechanical and chemical, in these two countries is shown in tables I 
and II. In the post-war period in both countries the frequency for 
the chemical industries was below the average for all industry. 
In the United Kingdom the frequency followed the reduction in 
industry generally, but this was not the case in the United States, 
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according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics data used in table I. 
The frequencies for certain of the chemical industries (table III) 
to some extent explain this apparent lack of improvement. An 
increase occurred in certain industries (soap and glycerine, syn- 
thetic rubber and “ other ”), and the high frequency in the veget- 
able and animal oils and fats industry influenced the rate in the 
latter part of the period. Reductions in other branches (e.g. fer- 
tiliser and compressed and liquefied gases) failed to reduce the 
over-all frequency rate. 

That certain of the chemical industries in the United States 
and Canada have shown a year-by-year improvement in conditions 
is shown in tables IV and V, which cover establishments reporting 
to the National Safety Council and the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association. These are large establishments, and their connection 
with organisations sponsoring a high level of safety must be taken 
into account. For instance, it has recently been reported by the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association that 317 plants—approxi- 
mately 100 more than ever before—had worked through the 
calendar year of 1954 without any time lost through injury. A 
superior record has been claimed for the larger producers in the 
United Kingdom. 

The position for the improvement of conditions has been most 
favourable in the larger enterprises. Where there are large numbers 


TABLE III. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES! FOR 1948-53 
IN UNITED STATES CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 














| Group 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
Compressed and liquid gases .| 9.2 | 14.0 | 11.4} 14.0 | 10.3 | 9.2 
Drugs, toiletries, insecticides .| 10.7 96); — — — — 
PD “4 <6 0 e « 4.3 1.8); 3.8) 3.4] 3.6] 3.6 
Fertilisers ; 27.3 | 21.6 | 23.8 | 22.4 | 17.5 | 18.2 
Industrial chemicals . 10.9 8.7) — — _— — 
Industrial inorganic . . — -— 9.5 9.5 7.7 7.2 
Miscellaneous industrial organic — -— 6.4 7.7 6.3 5.0 
Paint, varnish and colours 15.4 | 11.3 | 13.0 | 12.5 | 11.7 | 10.9 
Plastic materials (exceptrubber)| 6.4 | 4.8| 7.0} 66] 6.0 5.0 
Soap and glycerine ..... 7.5 7.1 7.9 8.3 8.8 8.3 
Synthetic rubber ... . 1.7 2.3 3.4 | 2.3 3.7 3.3 
Synthetic textile fibres. . 5.4 | 3.6 2.1 1.7 1.4 1.7 
Drugs, medicines ..... — -- 8.2 9.2 7.7 8.7 
Vegetable and animal oils and| — _- — | 23.8 | 21.4 | 25.4 

a v6 s+ os ae Se 
ees eo + 8 8 66 . «| 12.3 | 10.3 | 17.6 | 20.7 | 21.1 | 17.5 
































Source: Data reported in the Monthly Labor Review. 
1 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours 
worked. 
Chemical products not classified elsewhere or miscellaneous chemicals and allied products. 
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of workers, the provision of safety and industrial hygiene services 
is economically possible. Moreover, processing and engineering 
controls tend to be more elaborate in large establishments. Research 
departments possess the diverse facilities necessary for environ- 
mental assessment and the testing of new chemicals before workers 
are exposed to the risk of handling them. The position of the 
smaller enterprises, which cannot afford these advantages indivi- 
dually, presents a challenging problem to the industries and govern- 
ments. Means must obviously be found for extending to all workers 
the safety standards found in the large companies, which now 
appear to be in sight of the virtual elimination of accidents. 

Severity rates in the United States were below the average for 
industry generally in the companies reporting to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the National Safety Council and the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. This is shown for the period 1948-54 in 
tables I, IV and V. Evidence of yearly improvement is suggestive 
rather than significant. 

Table III shows that the high frequency of accidents in the 
fertiliser group, the group processing vegetable and animal oils 
and fats and the “ other ” category considerably raised the average 
for the chemical industries in the United States. This is of con- 
siderable significance in that the first two groups mentioned are 
connected with the food production industry, in which great 
developments appear to be imminent. The statistics emphasise 
that safety should be an important consideration in the planning 


TABLE IV. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR 1948-53 
IN THE CHEMICAL COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA REPORTING TO THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 





| | 
| Chemical group Manufacturing group 





Year , 
Fre- 
quency 
rate 2 


Severity 


No. of No. of Fre- Severity No. of No. of | 
rate 2 


units employees! baer f rate 2 units employees 1 








1948 . | 569 | 311,287 | 7.51 | 0.90 | 6,707 | 6,819,500 |11.49 | 1.12 | 
| 1949 . | 545 | 331,669 | 5.72 | 0.60 | 7,185 | 6,507,500 |10.1 1.02 
| 1950 . | 520 | 299,753 | 5.82 | 0.76 | 6,395 | 6,088,000 | 9.30 | 0.94 
| 1951 . | 573 | 381,314 | 5.48 | 0.85 | 7,134 | 7,043,000 | 9.06 | 0.97 

1952 . | 658 | 435,500 | 5.10 | 0.55 | 7,920 | 7,522,000 | 8.40 | 0.88 
1953 . | 851 | 404,000 | 4.53 | 0.81 | 8,139 | 7,892,000 | 7.44 | 0.83 


| 
































Source : Data supplied by the National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 

1 Calculated from hours worked, using average work-year of 2,000 hours. 

2 Records are compiled in accordance with the American Standard Method of Compiling Industrial 
Injury Rates, American Standards Association Code Z16.1-1945. The frequency rate is the number of 
disabling injuries per million man-hours of exposure. The severity rate is the number of days lost per 
thousand man-hours of exposure, including charges for permanent disabilities and deaths. 
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of new construction in these industries throughout the world. 
The frequency of accidents in the liquefied gases and the paint, 
varnish and colours groups has been slightly higher than the 
average for all the chemical industries but has declined. The 
frequency in all other groups has been below that average. The 
United Kingdom frequencies shown in table II were based upon 
four categories, in which the injuries per million man-hours worked 
for 1953, when the average for all the chemical industries was 13.0, 
were as follows : artificial manure 13.0 ; coal tar 31.9 ; other chemi- 
cals, representing 90 per cent. of the total, 12.6; and paints, 
colours and varnish 10.5. 


TABLE V. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES, 1948-54, 
FOR CHEMICAL COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
REPORTING TO THE MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ASSOCIATION 




















Number of . 
‘ Number of Frequenc Severit 

| Year ‘capesting * employees a 2 4 rate 2 
a aa 86 261,850 6.37 1.06 
eG ie ss a eS 86 270,800 4.84 0.65 
ee a «kw Se 87 287,800 4.56 0.73 
ee 89 329,150 4.83 0.68 
Pc. & s S e 87 338,850 4.10 0.73 
Ss ae ony a 91 364,600 3.69 0.81 
Pa ae 96 378,650 3.27 0.49 








Source: Data supplied by Manufacturing Chemists Association, Washington, D.C. 


1 Data on number of units in these companies not available. 

2 Records are compiled in accordance with the American Standard Method of Compiling Industrial 
Injury Rates, op. cit. The frequency rate is the number of disabling injuries per million man-hours of ex- 
posure. The severity rate is the number of days lost per thousand man-hours of exposure, including 
charges for permanent disability and death. 


The factors leading to accidents in the chemical industries 
have not so far been comprehensively investigated. Accidents in 
the United States fertiliser industry during 1946 were analysed, 
and it was found that the proportion caused by chemicals was 
around 8 per cent.! It was further discovered that 36 per cent. of 
accidents were due to defective agencies, such as imperfect equip- 
ment, tools and materials. Hazardous arrangements or procedures 
accounted for 36 per cent., and lack of personal protective equip- 
ment 11 per cent. (in both instances the greater number of accidents 
occurred in the sulphuric acid and superphosphate departments). 
The National Safety Council recently announced that a study was 
being undertaken among workers in fertiliser plants to obtain data 


! Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 67, No. 12, Dec. 1948, pp. 606-611. 
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on learning processes, motivations and work habits. The study is 


t, intended to assist in producing more effective training aids and to 
e help the chemical industries to improve their supervisory techniques. 
e In the plastic products industry, which has one of the lowest 
ie accident rates, automatic moulding and other modern facilities 
n were found to contribute to the high level of safety *, though heat 
d and disagreeable odours remained problems in laminating plants, 
), and dust from grinding and polishing presented difficulties. 

i- It is noteworthy that in the United Kingdom in 1953 the rate 
5, of eye accidents in the chemical industries (5.9 per cent. of accidents 


from all causes) was found to be above average for the whole of 
industry (4.3 per cent.). More recently it has been argued that, in 

1 the United Kingdom, causes of accidents still occurring in the 

A chemical industries were largely related to factors other than 
chemical products, 85 per cent. being attributed to human factors. 
More detailed study would appear necessary on this point. In 
fact, a broad comparative study of the accident causation patterns 
in these industries, branch by branch and from country to country, 
would contribute to further progress toward reducing accidents 
in present conditions and in preventing accidents in future through- 
out the world. 


Occupational Disease Incidence 


Only the most fragmentary picture can be obtained of the 
incidence of occupational disease in industry generally, and the 
stage has not yet been reached where the situation in the chemical 
industries can be fully assessed. 

: A recent study of the United States Public Health Service 4 
g has produced the first detailed picture of the occupational disease 
situation in a highly industrialised country, though the study 
revealed that many existing factors in diagnosis and definition 
, may make the figures analysed far short of the real incidence of 
; disease. Data from workmen’s compensation agencies in five states 
giving full coverage but with different waiting periods for the 

years 1949 to 1951 have been summarised in table VI. 
For the three industrial states of Illinois, New Jersey and New 
York, which provide full coverage, dermatitis accounted for 57.8 
‘ to 70.9 per cent. of all compensated disease, systemic poisoning 





5 s Chemical and Engineering News (Easton, Pennsylvania), 16 Aug. 1954, 
p. 3297. 
* Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 65, No. 9, Sep. 1947, pp. 296-297. 
8 Ministry of Labour and National Service : Annual Report of the Chief 
| Inspector of Factories for 1953 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954), p. 78. 
4 Victoria M. Trasko: Occupational Disease Reporting, Public Health 
Series Publication No. 288 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953). 
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TABLE VI. OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE IN RELATION TO ALL INJURIES, 
BASED ON SELECTED UNITED STATES COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE 
IN FIVE STATES PROVIDING FULL COVERAGE 





Occupational disease 





State Year Cc Cost Time lost 
as percentage as percentage 
as percentage of cost of time lost 


of all injuries | ¢¢ ail injuries | in all injuries 




















ee 1950 1.7 2.0 3.0 
New Jersey .. . 1951 2.6 2.4 4.1 
ew SORE. « « 1949 3.2 5.9 tom 
DOR. « «6 + % 1951 2.5 1.1 — 
Wisconsin... . 1950 4.3 3.9 4.8 











Source: Victoria M. TRasko op. cit. 


3.3 to 21.3 per cent., dust diseases of the lungs 2.4 to 11.3 per cent. 
and other conditions 5.4 to 34.1 per cent. (this category included 
physical conditions, respiratory disorders, infective disease and 
miscellaneous diseases when reported). In Illinois the average cost 
per injury was $389 and per occupational disease case $454; in 
New Jersey $492 and $446; in New York $666 and $1,277. In 
New Jersey and New York benzol poisoning cases cost $3,468 and 
$8,616 respectively ; lead poisoning cost $632 and $1,668 per 
case ; dermatitis $227 and $306. 

For the chemicals and allied products industry in 11 states 
participating in the study, 269 cases of disease were reported 
during 1950 and 1951. These represented 4.9 per cent. of the total 
for manufacturing and placed the chemical industries eighth in a 
group of 12 manufacturing categories. Dermatitis represented 
63 per cent. of the cases from the chemical industries. 

The bare economics of the picture emerging from this study do 
not seem to entitle disease to much consideration in comparison 
with the accident problem or, for that matter, the industrial cost 
of the common cold. Nevertheless it is essential for human relations 
that the occupational disease problem be widely attacked and 
successfully solved. Occupational disease resulting from the 
pulmonary and dermal effects of many chemicals has an insidious 
character. In many instances the action of poisons is slow, and the 
onset of disease occurs long after the stage where removal from 
exposure might be expected to return the individual to normal 
health. Treatment is often lengthy, and for such well-known 
conditions as silicosis, bladder tumour, benzene poisoning and 
others, specific therapeutics do not yet exist. 

The problem has a special significance for the chemical indus- 
tries because the environments are widely characterised by the 
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presence of potential poisons. It is evident that if potentially toxic 
chemicals cannot be handled safely in bulk during manufacture 
their potential effect when distributed widely will in many instances 
be proportionately greater at other industrial levels and in the 
consumer market. 

The existence of much unrecognised occupational disease has 
been emphasised by many authorities. It has been observed that 
with the best intentions in the world a physician will not report 
a case of aplastic anaemia if it does not occur to him that it is 
occupational in origin.! The signs of intoxication produced by 
many chemicals are non-specific, and so cases of occupational 
origin go unrecognised. Furthermore, research on toxic chemicals 
has lagged so far behind technological developments that it is only 
in rare instances that the mode of action of chemicals on the body 
has been established before production begins. In fact it must 
be admitted that the toxic nature of most chemicals now recognised 
as major sources of occupational disease has been discovered as a 
result of ill effects occurring on the job. 

Apart from these considerations, it is only in recent years that 
compensation has become payable in respect of many defined 
occupational diseases and their incidence consequently recorded. 
It will be recalled that this matter has been a major preoccupation 
of the International Labour Organisation, and that in 1934 the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention 
(Revised) was adopted, which contains in the schedule a com- 
prehensive list of diseases and toxic substances. Today, with the 
steady introduction of new physical and chemical agents into 
industry, this problem has become pressing and is again being 
studied by the I.L.O. 

The compulsory reporting of occupational disease has served 
to make some statistics of incidence available, but their reliability 
is low. This was recently noted in the 1953 report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories in Great Britain*, where the Factories Act, 
1937, requires cases to be reported under 14 categories of disease. 
For epitheliomatous ulceration 198 cases were notified. Inquest 
reports revealed 68 deaths from this condition, only ten of which 
had been notified in life and included in previous returns. The 
United States report quoted above® confirms the ineffectiveness of 
compulsory reporting in that country, where notification is com- 
pulsory in 28 states, and emphasises that the enforcement of such 


*Cf. May R. Mayers in New York State Department of Labor Monthly 
Review, Vol. 31, Dec. 1952, p. 45. 


* Op. cit., p. 192. 
® Victoria M. TRAsko, op. cit., p. 21. 
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laws does not appear practical in view of understaffing and the cost 
of enforcement. 

Lack of uniformity in state legislation in the United States 
was a basic handicap to securing sound estimates of incidence from 
compensation statistics according to the study quoted above.! 
Nevertheless it was concluded that many of the difficulties arising 
from this were technical in nature and amenable to solution. Full 
coverage is now provided in 30 states; if this were extended a 
current problem in intra-national and international comparison 
would be eliminated. More general acceptance for full coverage 
in the United States is reported by Greene in a recent review of 
workmen’s compensation.? 

These considerations strengthen the belief that many cases of 
occupational disease are not now accounted for and that existing 
figures of compensable or reported disease are incomplete. Never- 
theless, it is clear from the United States data presented that the 
virtual elimination of accidents and occupational disease in the 
chemical industries is by no means impossible. The attainment of 
such a goal would provide the chemical worker with conditions 
comparable with those already enjoyed by a substantial proportion 
of the working population. 

There is ample knowledge at the present time that, if applied, 
would bring to the chemical worker environmental conditions 
offering physiological and psychological inducements to a fuller 
measure of safety, health and working efficiency. It remains to 
assemble and disseminate such knowledge to the industries and the 
multitude of agencies whose common interest in the problem 
makes them full partners in the task.* At the same time a special 
study of new processes and a significant broadening of field survey 
and research programmes is necessary if progress is to be made 
towards a lower incidence of accidents and disease. 


PREPARING THE ENVIRONMENT FOR THE WORKER 


A substantial volume of material has already been published 
to guide the chemical industries towards more normal conditions 
of working environment. Reference may be made to the publica- 


? Victoria M. TRASKO, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Bruce A. GREENE: “ Occupational Diseases”, in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in the United States, Bulletin No. 1149 (Washington, United 
States Department of Labor, 1954), p. 20. 

* The Chemical Industries Committee of the I.L.O. adopted at its 
Fourth Session (February 1955) a resolution concerning the collection and 
dissemination of information on chemicals requiring special handling. 
A similar resolution had been adopted at the Second Session in 1950. 
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tions of the International Labour Office! and the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers.2 The National Safety Council 
of the United States has developed an extensive series of guides 
to safer working conditions in particular operations, and the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association of that country has also 
produced a substantial body of valuable material on the subject. 
It has been a matter of argument whether a comprehensive code 
for the chemical industries would be a practical undertaking. 
The technical complexity of the problem discourages the prepara- 
tion of comprehensive documentation but at the same time 
emphasises the need for detailed guidance. Meanwhile the rapid 
technical development characteristic of chemical production inten- 
sifies the need for an orderly and standardised approach to 
environmental problems. 

The goal of environmental conditions within normal limits 
for the chemical industries can be approached by the application 
of a series of well known technical procedures. The remarkable 
safety records attained by many companies throughout the world 
have been the result of the gradual application of these procedures, 
and there is no evidence to indicate that the financial success of 
a single undertaking has ever been impaired by the standard 
of working conditions reached. In fact, all evidence points to 
long-term gain from investment in good physical working conditions. 


Action at the Design Stage 


The ultimate working environment that will be associated with 
new processes and installations can be assessed when the processes 
are being developed and the installations designed. If this is 
done at the earliest possible stage, ample provision can be made 
for ensuring acceptable environmental standards. This procedure 
—possibly the most important of all for ensuring environments 
in which the risk of accident or disease is low—has long been 
recognised in principle in advanced factory legislation and codes 
and is being adopted more and more widely by industry, for 
in the long run it is less costly to introduce protective devices 
on dangerous equipment or to build dust and fume collection 
arrangements into units before operations begin. 

Once operations have begun, the cost of redesign in order 
to eliminate undesirable conditions is augmented by the time 


1 Model Code of Safety Regulations for Industrial Establishments (Geneva, 
49). 





® Safety Rules for Use in Chemical Works. Part I: Model Rules (third 
edition, London, 1947 ; supplement, Oct. 1950) ; Part II : Detailed Instruc- 
tions (London, 1952). 
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lost in shut-downs while changes are effected and in the labour 
costs involved in dismantling ancillary equipment. Such factors 
as the cost of accidents or disease resulting from unsatisfactory 
conditions and the issue of danger pay in such circumstances 
are additional arguments for the analysis of the environmental 
implications at the development and design stage. 

The procedure is well exemplified in a recent account of the 
designing of a United States plant for processing chrome ore 
and converting it into sodium chromate and bichromate.' This 
type of operation has long been recognised as a major cause of 
chrome ulceration and, in view of accumulating evidence of the 
carcinogenic effects of certain chromium chemicals, it warranted 
the detailed and comprehensive efforts that were made to ensure 
safe working environment for the operating staff. 

In this plant there were a series of operations, each giving 
rise to effluents of a potentially hazardous character. The primary 
operation involved the handling and processing of solid materials. 
Then followed roasting and delivery to leaching departments. 
These processes required arrangements for the control of dust. 
Leaching and liquor processing yielded the chromates, and special 
equipment was necessary for the control of mists and dried 
residues from droplets. The subsequent crystallisation, drying and 
packaging processes also demanded dust control. 

Basic characteristics in the process that might have caused 
unhealthy working conditions were determined in advance, and 
steps taken to avoid these hazards. It was noted that hazardous 
working conditions may be recognised in advance, though in 
general this fact receives only secondary consideration in design. 
It was emphasised that hygienic factors should receive the same 
basic consideration in the course of analysis and design as require- 
ments for the satisfactory performance of equipment in a physical 
sense. Four principles to aid in design were formulated— 


(1) At the outset, every step in the series of processes was to 
be examined in respect of its capacity to produce and release con- 
taminants. As far as possible, procedures would be selected having 
the least inherent capacity for forming or permitting the release of 
hazardous material. 


(2) In the case of equipment that was expected to release toxic 
material, the amount was to be kept at a minimum by the best 
selection of equipment and, if necessary, by making suitable altera- 
tions in design and construction. 


1 See Theodore Hatcu: “ Plant Design for Health Protection”, in 
Chemical and Engineering News, 26 July 1954, pp. 2994-2997. 
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(3) Where the potential escape of hazardous material could 
not be eliminated or minimised by a change in the fundamental 
process or by modification of equipment, the objective was to 
build accessory control measures into the equipment. 


(4) Control equipment was to be such as would require the least 
possible maintenance compatible with efficient operation. 


It was found that control measures alone are usually not 
enough to ensure safe working conditions. The methods of opera- 
tion, proper maintenance of equipment and orderliness in the work- 
place are equally important. From the beginning, the dual respon- 
sibilities of the engineering and production departments were 
recognised, and a programme of operation was planned in which 
the importance of safe working conditions was constantly taken 
into account. In order to control dust, for example, a central 
vacuum cleaning installation was provided with convenient hose 
connections to collect dust in all areas where it might be spilled 
on the floor and to permit cleaning out the inside of equipment 
before repair and maintenance was begun. No major changes from 
the original designs of several ventilation systems were found 
necessary except on bagging operations, where it was decided 
to meet the hazard by making improvements in packaging methods. 
Finally, collection equipment served to recover material that would 
otherwise have been wasted in the atmosphere—a most important 
practice applicable in many cases. 


Disposal of Waste 


Where potentially toxic products are wasted in the outside 
atmosphere these products may re-enter the factory through 
intakes of ventilation systems, doors and windows, and thus con- 
taminate the working environment even when elaborate measures 
are taken to prevent the escape of materials inside the factory. 
Hence, in planning new operations, equally careful attention should 
be given to arrangements for handling the materials picked up by 
local exhaust systems inside the factory and the airborne waste 
from processing equipment. Many by-products wasted to the atmo- 
sphere by industry are valuable. For instance, the collection of 
sulphur dioxide fumes from smelting operations has led to the 
development of fertiliser manufacture as a by-product.! Numerous 
other examples have established that scientific ingenuity can turn 
potentially toxic waste into useful by-products. These accom- 
plishments offer an additional inducement to industry to plan high 


1 Cf. M. Katz and R. J. Core in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
(Washington, D.C.), Vol. 42, No. 11, Nov. 1950, pp. 2258-2269. 
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standards of environmental conditions in new operations by pre- 
venting the escape of dangerous materials to the air inside or out- 
side the factory. 

Other Aspects in Pre-assessment 


Recognition of the human factor in equipment design has devel- 
oped widely since wartime research revealed the extent to which 
improper design could effect safety and efficiency. At the 1951 
symposium of the Ergonomics Research Society held in Birming- 
ham (England), Murrell emphasised that thoughtless design may 
be the cause of accidents.1 He stressed that in equipment design 
the fullest use should be made of all available psychological and 
physiological knowledge and that there should be adequate user 
trials. In view of the advantages possible both in safety and pro- 
duction efficiency, these principles deserve wide application in the 
chemical industry. 

The assessment of hazard in new operations at the design and 
development stage obviously depends upon knowledge of the 
toxicity of the chemicals involved in the various processes. The 
more toxic the chemicals, the more stringent the measures must 
be to prevent their escape to the air in the workroom and to reduce 
contact with the skin. 

In the case of the older materials a substantial body of informa- 
tion on toxicity has accumulated over the years through research 
on experimental animals and observation of the health experience 
of exposed workers. From this knowledge it has been possible to 
establish environmental standards indicating the maximum amounts 
that can be inhaled without ill effects. These standards are called 
“maximum allowable concentrations” or “threshold limits ”.* 
They are of great practical importance, since in many instances 
the complete retention of chemicals is not possible, and the designer 
must therefore have a guide to the maximum amounts that can be 
tolerated in the air. 

Measures for the prevention of skin contact have to be designed 
on an empirical basis, since no standards have been established 
comparable to the threshold limits established with respect to 
inhalation. Elimination of contact by automation is often the most 
satisfactory solution where toxic materials of high dermal penetrat- 
ing power or sensitising activity are concerned. 


1See K, F. MuRRELL : “ Equipment Layout ”, in Symposium on Human 
Factors in Equipment Design, edited by W. F. FLoyp and A. T. WELFoRD 
(London, H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 1954), p. 16. 

* American Conference of Governmental Industrial Hygienists: “ Thres- 
hold Limit Values for 1954”, in Archives of Industrial Hygiene and 
Occupational Medicine (Chicago, American Medical Association), Vol. 9, 
June 1954, pp. 530-534. 
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The importance of ensuring that provision for proper environ- 
mental conditions be made in plans for new processes warrants the 
most serious consideration of industry, labour and governments. 
Capital costs can prove initially discouraging, and this aspect may 
suggest special study. Direct advisory and consulting services by 
scientific and engineering groups under governments may have to 
be established as a general pattern in connection with the admi- 
nistration of factory regulations if maximum progress is to be 
made towards safe and healthy working conditions from the incep- 
tion of new undertakings. 


PRE-TESTING OF CHEMICALS 


When chemicals whose toxicity is not known are to be used in 
new processes, laboratory study of the toxicity should be under- 
taken. This procedure is being followed by a number of larger 
concerns that can maintain toxicological laboratories. Unfortu- 
nately, however, new chemicals have come into use in the chemical 
industries during the post-war period at a rate far exceeding the 
accumulation of knowledge concerning their toxic properties, and 
the lack of standardised procedures makes toxicity testing costly 
and time-consuming. The magnitude of the problem may be 
gauged from the fact that around 2,900 new chemicals entered 
commercial production between 1940 and 1952, to make a total 
of around 8,000 in production according to the Merck Index. 

The pre-testing of chemicals is important for the protection of 
others besides workers in the primary industry. The manufactured 
materials produced in bulk form receive wide distribution and are 
handled in smaller and smaller quantities by proportionately 
greater numbers of workers at other industrial levels. Ultimately 
the exposure of the general public may become important. This is 
exemplified in the case of insecticides. The Chemicals Specialties 
Manufacturers Association recently reported that over 81 per cent. 
of liquid insecticide sprays manufactured in the United States in 
1953 were sold in quantities of 1 gallon or less. Thus, the care 
with which the primary producer ascertains the nature of the 
toxicity of chemical products and disseminates this information has 
an important influence on the working conditions and safety of a 
large proportion of industrial workers as well as the general public. 

In the field of food additives governmental concern for pre- 
venting the adulteration of food in many countries has stimulated 
the pre-testing of chemicals by the manufacturer. This is also true 


* See Manufacturing Chemists Association: The Chemical Indusiry 
Facts Book (Washington, D.C., 1955), second edition, p. 18. 
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of insecticides, for residues of these chemicals frequently occur on 
food. In addition, a number of countries require the registration of 
insecticides or have voluntary arrangements with the industry to 
ensure that the materials meet the manufacturers’ claims for 
insecticidal potency and are not harmful to the user. In view of 
the post-war development of organic materials having high toxicity 
for both insects and man, the pre-testing procedure under such 
arrangements has been elaborately developed, and a number of 
principles have been drawn up for the evaluation of hazard in the 
use of other chemicals.1 The programme of the primary insecticide 
manufacturers could well serve as a model to the whole chemical 
industry. 

In the United States a committee of the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association is now considering ways and means of developing a 
toxicity testing centre for all the chemical industries with a view 
to bringing facilities to a wider range of manufacturers and reducing 
the cost of testing through a more standardised approach. This 
development shows the growing recognition that there must be a 
systematic approach to toxicity testing. 


CLASSIFICATION AND LABELLING 


The early classification of new chemicals according to the risk 
involved in handling them permits the preparation of warning 
labels before large-scale handling is undertaken. The use of such 
labels should, if possible, begin at the laboratory stage. 

Notable progress in the classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances has been made during the post-war period at the 
national and regional level. Special reference may be made to the 
detailed work of the Subcommittee on Industrial Safety and Health 
of the Social Committee of the Brussels Treaty Organisation. The 
subject was also considered by the Chemical Industries Committee 
of the I.L.O. at its Second Session in 1950, and a resolution was 
adopted concerning classification and labelling and the establish- 
ment of an international mark for dangerous, obnoxious and toxic 
chemicals, At the Third Session in 1952 there was active interest 
in the establishment of an international agreement on a compre- 
hensive classification and the adoption of widely acceptable labels 
for dangerous substances, with symbols that would overcome 
language differences from country to country and the problem of 
illiteracy wherever it occurred among handlers in international 
trade. 


1 See Kingsley Kay in Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Medicine, Vol. 8, No. 7, July 1953, pp. 70-75. 
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At the Fourth Session of the Committee in February 1955! 
agreement was reached on means to effect the preparation of a 
classified list of chemicals, and a set of five symbols suited to the 
identification of the main hazards of chemicals was drawn up. 
There was unanimous support for the establishment of a committee 
of experts to work out details of the classification and the final 
form of labels that would be most widely acceptable. The import- 
ance of this step to the safety of all workers handling chemicals 
cannot be overestimated, since the label used on products as they 
originate in the primary industry acts as a guide for safe handling 
at intermediate and final stages of use. 

Vernon has lately dealt with theoretical considerations and 
experimental findings related to perceptual problems involved in 
observing displays.? From this point of view the superiority of the 
I.L.0. symbols over written warnings appears definite for certain 
applications. Evidence on factors affecting the speed of observation 
indicates that pictorial symbols are more rapidly recognised. They 
are therefore more in keeping with the pace of industrial activity 
than written warnings and would appear to provide a better 
safety factor where fatigue is present. In many tasks involving 
the handling of chemicals the requirements of safety are met by a 
warning signal rather than detailed instructions. Hence, the use of 
the I.L.O. symbols, either alone or in combination with printed 
instructions, should find wide acceptance by the chemical industries 
in all parts of the world. 


THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 


Progress in the chemical industries has become more and more 
dependent upon research. It is therefore to be expected that 
research in the environmental problems of these industries will 
receive growing support. The potential toxicity of the raw 
materials, intermediates and products makes it necessary for pro- 
grammes of environmental investigation to proceed stage by stage 
with process and product development. 

From research-minded industries it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the factors underlying accident frequency will be 
determined. If the procedures for assessing the hazards in new 
processes and pre-testing the toxicity of chemicals before they are 
handled are to be standardised, much more active research and 
investigation will be necessary. 


1For an account of this session see Occupational Safety and Health 
(Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. V, Nos. 2-3, Apr.-Sep. 1955. 

* See M. D. VERNON: “ Perceptual Problems Involved in Observing 
Displays ”, in Symposium on Human Factors in Equipment Design, op. cit., 
pp. 79-87. 
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In this research effort, governments and other central agencies 
could investigate broad problems that overlap the interests of 
particular chemical industries. 


Research in Methods of Hazard Control 


The general pattern of research into mechanical hazards has 
gradually evolved over the years, and in many countries both 
industry and government carry on investigations for the purpose of 
developing mechanical devices for accident prevention. 

The study of methods for the entrainment and disposal of air- 
borne toxic materials is of particular importance to the chemical 
industries. The design of exhaust systems and collectors is often 
fundamental to safe operations, especially in older plants, where 
closed processing and automation may not be practicable. Since 
the development of the electron microscope and certain new phy- 
sical techniques it has been demonstrated that the collection of 
very small droplets and particles requires special equipment. This 
has stimulated research into new methods of collection capable of 
handling such small material. Special interest has focused on the 
adaptation of the Venturi principle, in view of the low capital 
outlay generally required for such equipment. Success in producing 
Venturi-type collectors for very small material evolved from a 
variety of chemical operations has been attained by Boucher in 
France.! In North America, progress has also been made in this 
field.2 As new chemical processes continue to be developed the 
need for well supported research into economical methods of 
controlling hazards may be expected to grow. 

Research into the use of nuclear radiation in chemical processing 
is being actively pursued at present, and many interesting applica- 
tions were revealed at the International Congress on Nuclear 
Engineering held at Ann Arbor (Michigan) last July.* During the 
post-war period the industry has made some use of isotopes. The 
hazard of airborne radio-active material evolved from such opera- 
tions has presented especially complex collection problems. It 
appears that radiation may become a useful tool in chemical pro- 
cessing, and there is therefore a need for early exploration of the 
safety aspects of work with nuclear sources in the chemical 


industries. 


1See R. M. G. BoucHEer: “ Etude de quelques nouveaux épurateurs 
industriels du type Venturi ”, in L’industrie chimique (Paris), Vol. XX XIX, 
No. 416, pp. 71-77. 

2 See H. F. JoHNSTONE, R. B. FEILp and M. C. TassLer : “ Gas Absorp- 
tion and Aerosol Collection in a Venturi Atomizer”, in Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 46, No. 8, 1954, p. 1601. 

3 See Chemical and Engineering News, July 12, 1954, pp. 2772-2773. 
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Methods of Analysis for Toxic Chemicals 


A primary difficulty for industrial hygienists in assessing envi- 
ronmental conditions is the lack of methods of analysis for new 
chemicals in factory air. This has been particularly evident in the 
case of the new organic insecticides, for which methods of air 
analysis had to be developed after the materials came into wide- 
spread use. A similar situation has occurred in analysing food for 
traces of these materials. When the pre-testing of new chemicals 
reveals a significant degree of toxicity, research should be under- 
taken to provide methods of analysis for the environmental condi- 
tions under which the chemicals may be encountered. This pro- 
cedure is calculated to benefit the industry in the long run for, in 
the absence of such methods, the plant safety staff and the regulat- 
ing authorities engaged in evaluating working conditions are forced 
to adopt an arbitrary position that may be more conservative 
than is necessary for safety. Apart from this argument, the 
testing of the efficacy of control measures and the design of 
improvements are handicapped when material cannot be analysed 
in the air. 

A related problem is the detection of chemicals and their end- 
products in body fluids of exposed workers. When new chemicals 
are found to possess significant toxicity, research should be pursued 
on methods for their detection in urine and blood, so that when 
these chemicals reach the stage of production and handling the 
supervising medical service will be able to establish the degree of 
intake and excretion. 

In the same connection, changes in human biochemistry asso- 
ciated with the ill-effects of new chemicals should be established 
in order to assist early diagnosis. Frank Princi observed in a 
paper presented to the Agricultural Institute of Canada in 1952 
that no suitable methods for the early diagnosis of poisoning by 
chlorinated hydrocarbons existed, yet many chemicals of this 
class (e.g. carbon tetrachloride) are handled in great quantities 
and have accounted for numerous cases of occupational disease.! 
The development of such diagnostic tests is of special importance 
for such classes of chemicals as the chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
which poison slowly at low concentrations of exposure. Research 
of this type merits general support. 


1 Some progress towards the development of a diagnostic test for the 
chlorinated hydrocarbon class has been made in the recent enzyme studies 
of Ball and co-workers in the author’s laboratory. See Archives of Industrial 
Hygiene and Occupational Medicine, Vol. 9, Apr. 1954, pp. 306-314, and 
Canadian Journal of Biochemistry and Physiology (Ottawa, National Research 
Council), Vol. 32, 1954, pp. 440-445. 
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Development of Therapeutics 


The tragic position of the worker disabled by occupational 
disease for which satisfactory treatment is not known is an eloquent 
argument for supporting research development of specific thera- 
peutics. The continuing toll of disability and death from certain 
older forms of occupational disease would appear to indicate that 
environmental exposure cannot be fully eliminated. The need for 
therapeutic research therefore becomes pre-eminent. Newer forms 
of disease, such as berylliosis, and lung cancer among chromate 
workers, have presented serious clinical problems and indicate the 
urgent need for research in therapeutics to meet the pace of new 
chemical development. 

In many instances the findings of clinical authorities concerning 
the animal toxicity of new products are being examined with a 
view to the treatment of ill effects. A general adoption of this 
procedure would mean a strengthening of the total effort for 
injury-free production and would ensure that the need for special 
research on therapeutics would be indicated as soon as possible. 


Research on Causes of Injuries 


No aspect of the human problem in the chemical industries 
exceeds in importance the need for research into the causal relation- 
ship between working environment and current work injuries. In 
both the safety and industrial hygiene fields, techniques for estab- 
lishing such relationships have been developed. An extension of 
surveys and field studies in the various chemical industries would 
undoubtedly contribute information of the greatest value in reducing 
current frequency and severity rates. 

It was stressed at both the First and Second Sessions of the 
Chemical Industries Committee of the I.L.O. that psychological 
factors in the safety and hygiene position warranted exploration. 
In view of the large proportion of work injuries in the chemical 
industries believed to be due to human factors, an investigation 
of the mutual influence of environment and the human factor in 
injury causation is thoroughly justified on an extended scale. 

There has been a notable trend towards automation methods 
since the war. Research in the fields of applied psychology and 
human engineering has revealed that human performance in rela- 
tion to instrument control is influenced by certain special factors. 
Errors in the human direction of automatic systems can have far- 
reaching effects, and so design is of special importance. Dials and 
other visual devices, tonal signalling systems and the wide variety 
of related controls for human use must be selected to meet human 
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capacities and minimise strain on the operator. Work schedules 
must be so designed as to reduce fatigue and boredom, for other- 
wise inattention and misjudgment may occur, leading to costly 
accidents. Research on this problem would appear to be warranted 
at this early stage in the trend towards the automatic production 
of chemicals. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the environmental problems of the chemical indus- 
tries with reference to the safety and hygiene aspects would be 
incomplete without reference to the necessity for international 
co-operation on the humanitarian side of the production of che- 
micals. It is inevitable that the primary concern of these industries 
from country to country in this era of rapid growth has been 
operational. Meanwhile, however, multiplying safety and hygiene 
problems have come to present a picture of great complexity. Trade 
in chemicals has created common ground for sharing in the task 
of reducing the risk in handling the products, and co-operation 
among countries has already done much towards solving one of the 
main problems involved—a comprehensive classification and 
labelling of dangerous substances. Further pooling of effort should 
lead to an early solution of other environmental problems affecting 
the safety and health of chemical workers throughout the world. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Occupational Selection of Migrants 


A number of special missions are maintained in Europe by overseas 
countries for the purpose of recruiting immigrants. The following article, 
which is based on the experience of several such missions, has been prepared 
in the belief that it may be useful to missions sent to Europe in the future. 
It describes certain principles and procedures that have been found useful 
in the recruitment of skilled and semi-skilled workers. 


Up to the end of the Second World War, migratory movements 
from Europe to countries overseas were usually spontaneous in character. 
Individual migrants, their relatives, friends, or prospective employers 
assumed all or most of the responsibility for their transport and settle- 
ment, and government intervention was usually limited to administrative 
formalities, such as the issue of visas. Such action as was taken by 
governments to regulate immigration was usually limited to negative 
measures (e. g., prohibiting the admission of persons deemed undesir- 
able on grounds of health, age or criminal record or, in some cases, 
establishing quotas based on the national origin of the immigrants). 

The economic and political upheavals arising from the war, the 
persistence of unemployment in certain areas of Europe after the war 
and the recognition by many countries overseas that additional man- 
power is a prerequisite for their economic development have led govern- 
ments in recent years to seek to supplement the traditional flow of 
migrants by positive measures to encourage migration on a more rational 
and organised basis. The International Refugee Organisation and sub- 
sequently the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
were entrusted with the task of promoting and executing migration 
movements at the international level. 

At the national level it has become customary for immigration 
countries to dispatch missions to Europe to recruit immigrants. The 
functions of these missions frequently include the processing of migrants 
other than skilled or semi-skilled workers, but the missions are often 
particularly charged with the selection of special categories of workers 
in occupations for which manpower is lacking in the national employ- 
ment market. 

An attempt is made below to draw from the experience of a number 
of such missions certain principles and procedures that have proved 
useful when the selection of skilled or semi-skilled workers is under- 
taken. Since the work of any selection mission is necessarily based on 
information concerning manpower requirements in the country of 
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immigration concerned, reference is made in the first place to measures 
that may be taken to obtain such information. The remainder of the 
article discusses the operations of a selection mission in a country of 
emigration, including its relations with the authorities in that country 
responsible for pre-selection. Special reference is made to occupational 
testing, and suggestions are also put forward concerning the selection 
and training of the selectors themselves. 


COLLECTING INFORMATION ON MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The methods used to collect information on the national labour 
market situation will not be discussed in detail here. In countries with 
a developed employment service, machinery already exists to provide 
regular information on the occupations in which there is a shortage of 
manpower. In a number of countries of immigration, however, the 
employment services are in an early stage of development, and it may 
be necessary to resort to ad hoc methods of sbtelding information on 
manpower shortages that must be met by the introduction of workers 
from abroad. It is assumed that the potentialities of the national labour 
market will have been explored and found inadequate to provide the 
required workers before recourse is had to immigrant labour. 

For immigration purposes what needs to be built up is a system for 
ascertaining the main trends of labour demand. The time-lag between 
the reporting of a specific vacancy by an employer and the arrival of a 
migrant from overseas with the corresponding skill is almost never less 
than three or four months and very often much longer. In the inter- 
vening period the particular job will probably have been filled by some- 
one else. In any case it is often as much in the interests of the migrant 
as of the employer to be able to make a free choice under the conditions 
applying at the time of the migrant’s arrival. The information from 
which the main trends of labour demand must be deduced will, of course, 
normally be obtained in the form of specific openings reported by 
employers. From these reports it will be possible to indicate the jobs for 
which there is a constantly recurring demand for workers. A proper 
system for recording individual employers’ needs will also later assist 
the placement authorities in their task. Jobs for which the selection 
mission will be asked to recruit workers will normally be representative 
of a large number of openings reported. 

Since there must be a close connection between the collection of 
information on employment openings for migrants and their placement, 
it will often be desirable and convenient for the same officials to handle 
both tasks in the immigration country. One of a placement official’s 
duties is to analyse his daily or weekly results, so as to indicate to those 
responsible for directing recruitment in Europe which categories of 
workers are proving easy or difficult to place. The importance of devoting 
adequate resources to the development of a service that will combine 
the function of obtaining information on job vacancies with the place- 
ment of workers can hardly be overestimated. 

Experience has shown that a simple reporting form can be devised 
to record employers’ needs, and that this form can serve the purposes 
both of the selection mission and of the placement authorities. The 
information on such a form may usefully include : the name and address 
of the employer ; a description of what his firm produces ; an exact 
definition of the job to be filled, including the experience required, 
operations to be performed and the machinery used ; the age range 
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preferred ; the wage offered; whether the worker should have his own 
tools ; whether accommodation is offered by the employer; and the 
length of time for which the opening should be regarded as valid. 

This information will enable the selection mission to recruit the 
kind of worker required and will permit the placement authorities to 
refer him to an appropriate employer on his arrival. 

One copy of the form will, therefore, be retained by the placement 
authorities locally and another by the central immigration authorities ; 
a third will be forwarded to the selection mission in Europe. 


UsE OF STANDARDISED DEFINITIONS OF OCCUPATIONS 


Consistent use of standard terminology is essential. Uncertainty 
about the meaning of brief job titles has often greatly hampered missions 
in their work. It is obvious, for instance, that such terms as “ electri- 
cian” or “mechanic” are too vague to permit recruitment. The 
I.L.0. has prepared an International Classification of Occupations for 
Migration and Employment Placement ', which has proved useful in 
helping to classify job orders at the time of their collection and in pre- 
selection and selection operations. This does not contain definitions 
of individual jobs, but only of “job families”, but the I.L.O. is to 
undertake during 1956 the preparation of an International Standard 
Classification of Occupations, which will provide full job definitions. 
Until this is done, governments of immigration countries will need to 
draw up a standard definition of each job for which workers are to 
be recruited. Such definitions will list the main tasks that make up 
the job ; its purpose ; the materials and equipment used ; and the skill 
and knowledge involved in performing the job successfully, taking 
into account, of course, the working methods used in the country of 
immigration. In particular, such qualifications as ability to read blue- 
prints or specifications and to work with particular types of materials 
or machines will be specified. It has been found convenient to give each 
job a code number, which may be the one used in the International 
Classification of Occupations for Migration and Employment Placement. 
An example of the kind of definition meant is given below: 


Code No. : 7.70.10. Occupational Title : Coppersmith. 
Occupational Definition : Works copper sheet to shape by beating with 
hammers, etc.; cuts and bends copper tube and does incidental soldering, 
brazing, welding and riveting ; works to drawings ; may also work in alum- 
inium, stainless steel, monel metal, etc.; should be specifically designated 
according to class of work, e.g. brewery coppersmith, locomotive copper- 
smith, or marine coppersmith. 


Copies of the definitions, when established, will be distributed to 
immigration and placement officials and to the selection mission. In 
this way, whenever doubt arises, officials will be able to refer to a defini- 
tion that accurately reflects the needs of the country of immigration. 

Such a standardised set of definitions is useful— 


(a) to officials who record employment openings at the local level 
in the country of immigration ; 


1 See Howard S. Carrenter: “The International Classification of Occupations for 
Migration and Employment Placement”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, 


No. 2, Feb. 1954. 
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(6) to officials who classify the recorded openings into groups for 
transmission to the selection mission ; 


(c) to officials of the country of emigration charged with pre- 
selecting candidates for presentation to the mission ; 


(d) to officials of the mission, as criteria on which to base their 
occupational selection. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION REQUIRED BY A SELECTION MISSION 


It is assumed that the information collected at the local level in the 
country of immigration will be forwarded to a central body in the 
capital, where it will be processed and classified rf occupations before 
dispatch to the selection mission. In general, if only two or three 
requests are made for a worker in a particular occupation they will not 
be forwarded to Europe unless there are particularly strong grounds for 
believing that no workers with the appropriate qualifications are to be 
found in the country of immigration. Any job offers reported that seem 
to contain anomalies (e.g. abnormally low wages offered to highly 
skilled workers) will be reported back for clarification to the area from 
which they originated and not forwarded to the mission in Europe. 

A copy of the form recording each job opening will be forwarded to 
the selection mission. All the information contained in it will be found 
to be of value to the mission in carrying out its task of selection. Each 
batch of forms may be divided into groups corresponding to the standard 
definitions mentioned above, a set of which will already be in the pos- 
session of the mission. A covering list may be added containing the 
following information for each job for which workers are to be recruited, 
drawn from the information given on the forms: (a) code number ; 
(6) job title covering the standard definition ; (c) number of workers 
required ; (d) approximate current minimum wages for the job. 

Wages cited will be indicative only. If workers of the same category 
are —_ by employers in different areas whose wage rates vary 
markedly (as is sometimes the case, for instance, as between urban and 
rural centres), two figures may be given, one for each type of locality. 
The figure for each job will be determined in each case by comparing 
the wages offered by all employers in a particular locality to workers 
in that job and, if appropriate, other living and working conditions. 
Experience shows that it is better to quote too little than too much, 
since in initial trial periods workers often receive less than the average 
rate for the job. In other words the figures given will ype the 
minimum salary normally paid in the area to workers of the required 
standard of skill. 


OTHER INFORMATION REQUIRED 


There are a number of general criteria that have to be fixed, such 
as the age-range acceptable, the number of accompanying dependants 
admissible, and so on. 

The age-limits for workers can be established on the basis of the 
requests received from employers. It is desirable, however, to avoid 
fixing too low an upper limit. The greater the degree of skill required, 
the higher the age-limit will need to be. Experience shows that, contrary 
to what might be supposed, rather older men are often psychologically 
better able to adapt themselves to conditions in a new country than 
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very young men. What is needed for assimilation is not a short and 
violent effort but much patience and resolution during the first years 
in the new country. Among groups whose placement has proved difficult 
younger men have often tended to predominate, perhaps because they 
are liable to become discouraged more quickly. In any case it is desirable 
in the interests of flexibility to grant the chief of the selection mission 
discretionary powers to vary the stated age-limits in individual cases. 

In so far as the number of accompanying dependants is concerned, 
special problems such as shortage of housing may occasionally make it 
imperative to limit the size of the families to be admitted. It is clearly 
most desirable, however, that any such restrictions should be imposed 
as seldom as possible and constantly reviewed. Immigration policy 
will aim at the admission of a fair cross-section of the people who 
normally make up a community. The economic contribution of migrants 
does not only come from the breadwinner, because, while one bread- 
winner at least in each family unit is obviously necessary to constitute 
an element of production, the importance of other family members, 
viewed as consumers, or, in the case of children, as future producers, 
must not be underestimated. Workers need, however, to receive reliable 
information concerning wages and their purchasing power, so that 
they can assess realistically whether they will be able to support their 
dependants on what they will earn in the country of immigration. 

Finally, instructions have to be given to the mission as to the maxi- 
mum number of visas that may be issued in a given period, based on the 
numbers of workers and their families who can be received and placed 
in the country of immigration by the personnel and machinery at the 
disposal of the authorities. 


OPERATIONS OF THE MISSION 


Once the selection mission is in possession of the information described 
above, operations can begin. In the following paragraphs recommenda- 
tions are made on measures that the selection mission may take to 
ensure co-ordination between pre-selection and final selection and on 
operating procedures for final selection, including trade testing. 

Much time will be saved and many subsequent difficulties avoided if 
the authorities responsible for pre-selection in the country of emigration 
are given a really complete and exact idea of the requirements of the 
country of immigration and the criteria used by the mission. It has 
often proved convenient to form a small informal standing joint com- 
mittee, consisting of officials of the country of emigration, the chief 
of the selection mission and, in cases where an international organisation 
is associated with the processing, a representative of that body. The 
problems that inevitably arise during processing can in this way be 
rapidly cleared through an established channel. 

Before pre-selection begins a meeting of the joint committee may 
be convened, which should be attended also, if possible, by the officials 
of the country of emigration, who will actually carry out the pre-selection 
at the local level. At this meeting the chief of the selection mission can 
— the emigration authorities with the following information, to 

e used as a guide in pre-selection : 


(a) the numbers and occupational descriptions of the workers 
required and the nature of the pre-selection records and documents 
needed ; 
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(6) the medical criteria to be employed and the certificates required 
(including the size of X-ray photographs needed, the nature of sero- 
logical tests, etc.) ; 

(c) general criteria, e.g. age-limits, family composition ; 

(d) information on living and working conditions and on wages. 


Use of Agreed Terminology 


Before pre-selection operations begin, it is desirable that the occupa- 
tional selectors attached to the selection mission should meet with 
representatives of the pre-selection authorities and go through with 
them the set of standard definitions drawn up in the country of immigra- 
tion as described above, translating them into the language of the 
country of emigration and taking due account of any differences in 
vocational training or work methods. In this way clear job descriptions 
can be worked out and transmitted to all pre-selection officials. 


Pre-selection Dossiers 


The work of final selection will be greatly simplified if agreement is 
reached in advance with the pre-selection authorities concerning the 
nature of the documents and forms to be prepared at the time of pre- 
selection. Dossiers compiled by the pre-selection authorities on each 
candidate accepted at the pre-selection interview will be forwarded to 
the mission for preliminary examination; it is desirable that they 
should contain the following : 


(a) An occupational pre-selection form, signed by the pre-selection 

official and recording— 

(i) personal data ; 

(ii) general education, dates and examinations passed ; 

(iii) vocational training, dates, type of course and diplomas obtained ; 

(iv) vocational experience, dates, type of work performed and certifi- 
cates from employers ; 

(v) the conclusions of the pre-selection official expressed as a job title, 
together with a few lines of additional explanation on the qualifica- 
tions of the individual interviewed. 


The items listed are the same—and in the same order—as those that 
may later be included on an occupational selection form, a specimen 
of which is reproduced below. 


(6) A medical pre-selection form, signed by the pre-selection doctor, 
to which will be attached certificates showing the results of blood and 
urine tests, together with X-ray photographs of a size agreed on in 
advance between the mission and the emigration authorities, and a 
signed report by the radiologist. A medical pre-selection form needs 
to be prepared also for each member of the candidate’s family. 


As soon as they are received from the pre-selection authorities the 
occupational pre-selection forms will be studied by the selection mission’s 
occupational selectors to see whether the candidates appear prima facie 
to possess the required occupational qualifications. Dossiers of persons 
clearly not answering to the descriptions of the jobs required will be 
returned immediately to the emigration authorities. The medical 
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pre-selection form and accompanying certificates will simultaneously 
be studied by the mission’s doctors. Dossiers of manifestly unfit candi- 
dates (e.g. where X-rays show unmistakable grounds for exclusion with- 
out the need for further examination of the candidate) will be returned 
to the emigration authorities. Such preliminary examinations of 
documentation can save a great deal of money that would otherwise 
be spent on bringing unsuitable candidates to the mission for examina- 
tion, with all the attendant hardship and waste of time. 

The mission will at this stage also notify the emigration authorities 
of all cases in which the occupational or medical pre-selection forms or 
supporting certificates omit information essential for a proper judgment, 
in order that these omissions may be made good. 


Examination of Candidates 


It is desirable that the final selection by the mission should be made 
as soon as possible after pre-selection. Once the dossiers have been 
examined, a calendar can be established for final selection operations 
indicating the number and occupations of candidates whom the mission 
desires to examine on stated dates. Candidates can be examined more 
rapidly and conveniently if they are presented occupation by occupation. 
Whenever possible they should be examined on the same day by the 
occupational selectors and the doctors, who should work simultaneously. 
On the same occasion candidates may be asked to sign any administrative 
documents required by the country of immigration. 

It is important to arrange for the early medical examination of the 
family of every worker accepted by the mission. If possible the families 
will be examined at the same time as the worker, but in countries where 
distances make the cost of transporting the family of a worker who may 
be rejected a serious obstacle to this procedure, authorisation is often 
given for the medical examination of family members by local doctors 
selected by the authorities of the country of emigration, in agreement 
with the selection mission. 


Trade Testing. 


Candidates may be tested either by oral examination or by perform- 
ance tests. In an oral examination the occupational selector seeks to 
discover a man’s occupational qualifications through question and 
answer, including, where appropriate, the reading of blue-prints, tests in 
the use of measuring instruments employed in the occupation concerned, 
or simple calculations. In performance tests candidates are called upon 
to execute a simple piece of work. Performance tests are necessary 
when workers of a particularly high standard of skill are required, since 
oral tests cannot indicate the speed or degree of precision of a candidate’s 
work. Performance tests may, however, be misleading, since they often 
cannot be made representative of more than one item in a candidate’s job 
experience. Tests carried out under examination conditions in sur- 
roundings and sometimes with tools unfamiliar to the candidate may not 
elicit a fair impression of his performance under normal working con- 
ditions. Performance tests have other disadvantages. They usually take 
from eight to 12 hours and must be supervised by the occupational 
selector, and this greatly reduces the number of candidates he can 
examine each day. It is not always easy to find trade schools or other 
establishments whose machines and tools can be put at the disposal of 
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candidates for emigration, and considerable expenditure is involved in 
respect of materials, the use of premises and assistance from the staff 
of the establishment where tests are carried out. The experience of 
several selection missions indicates that if oral tests are carried out in 
a planned and systematic manner they give satisfactory results in 
determining a candidate’s occupational qualifications. Every day, in 
national employment exchanges all over the world, workers are satis- 
factorily classified, selected and referred to appropriate employers by 
means of oral examinations. 


General Principles of the Oral Occupational Test. 


The occupational selector’s objective is to determine whether or 
not a candidate possesses the knowledge and skill required to perform 
one of the jobs described in the list received from the country of immi- 
gration. In doing so he seeks to discover the candidate’s primary occupa- 
tion (i.e. the work at which he is most skilled) and also any secondary 
occupation he may have (work for which he has at least the minimum 
necessary qualifications). 

The selector has a limited time to find out the relevant facts in a 
candidate’s job history, which will, of course, go back over a number 
of years. His questions will be systematic (as described below), but they 
will also be presented in such a way as to create the kind of atmosphere 
in which the candidate will be led to reveal the maximum information 
about himself, his training, and his work experience. This means that 
the attitude of the selector will be friendly and sympathetic and not 
critical. The candidate will be put at ease and addressed in a quiet and 
controlled voice, particularly if he himself displays emotion. In order 
to get the maximum information, the selector will try not to talk more 
than half the time. He will avoid interrupting the candidate and will 
not put words into his mouth by asking questions to which the answer 
is implied. Similarly he will ot en prefer to avoid questions that can 
be answered by a simple “ yes” or “no”, in order to encourage the 
candidate to give more complete answers and so reveal a better picture 
of himself. 


Examination of Documentation. 


At the outset of the interview the occupational selector will have 
before him the results of the pre-selection examination, including the 
occupational pre-selection form. The originals of diplomas of voca- 
tional training and apprenticeship and certificates offered as evidence 
of work experience with particular firms brought to the interview will 
be checked by the selector to see that they agree with what is recorded 
on the form. The authorities of the country of emigration will be asked 
in advance to tell candidates that certificates from their employers 
should be as specific as possible and not limited to rather unhelpful 
statements such as that a candidate has “ given satisfaction.” The 
certificates should contain a statement of the dates of service and should 
specify the exact nature of the work carried out. 

In examining the work history, note will be taken if a candidate has 
changed jobs very often. War service, unsettled post-war economic 
conditions and other causes outside a candidate’s control may have led 
him to spend some years doing work irrelevant to the job for which 
he is being recruited, and prolonged deviations from this job may 
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seriously have affected his efficiency or at least his speed at work. Very 
frequent deviations may indicate instability or performance unsatis- 
factory to past employers. Candidates may be asked to state the reasons 
for deviations from their principal job. However, in view of post-war 
conditions in Europe, too much weight will not be attached to such 
deviations unless they have been very prolonged or very frequent. 


Questions Used in Oral Tests. 


The occupational questioning will begin by getting the candidate 
to state what the job is at which he has had most experience and by 
asking him to describe the principal tasks that make up this job. For 
each task the candidate will be asked to state its purpose (if this is not 
obvious), the method used, the equipment and materials employed, the 
guide or standard followed, the degree of precision usually required and 
the speed of execution. A set of questions that has proved satisfactory 
in the past is given below. 


(1) What is the name of the job in which you have worked most ? 


(2) What exactly did you do ? 
Here the object is to get the candidate to state what actual opera- 
tions he himself performed, i. e. what tasks he carried out. 


(3) What method (equipment) (machines) (material) did you use ? 
(4) Describe the part or object you produced. 


(5) How fast did you work ? 

The selector can ascertain in advance the normal local practice in 
the country of emigration as regards the production of pieces in a stated 
time in the jobs in question. If the candidate’s answer is abnormally 
low or abnormally high it is very unlikely that he knows the job. 


(6) How accurate was your work ? 

The candidate should cite an example (in figures) of the limits (toler- 
ances) to which he was accustomed to work. Again, the selector can 
familiarise himself with the limits usually employed in the jobs in 
question. 

(7) What measuring instruments did you use ? 

In the light of the reply to this question the selector will hand an 
appropriate instrument (e.g. vernier calipers, micrometer) to the can- 
didate and get him to measure the sides or diameter of a machined part. 
The selector will note whether the candidate handles the instrument 
as if he is familiar with it and will check the accuracy of his reading. 


(8) What instructions did you work to ? Oral instructions, written 
instructions, blue-prints, drawings, models or rough notes of dimensions ? 


(9) (If suggested by reply to 8). Examine this blue-print or drawing. 
What does it portray? How many separate parts are shown? Read off 
distance A-B. 

The selector will have prepared for this question in advance by 
finding a distance on the blue-print or drawing not marked in figures 
but deducible from figures appearing on another part. The selector 
may also have arranged for a deliberate error to have been made—e.g., 
in the addition of the measurements of a part—and he may ask if the 
candidate finds anything wrong on the blue-print or drawing. 
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(10) Ave you accustomed to working without supervision ? Did you 
supervise others ? How many ? Over what period ? 


(11) Did you yourself (a) set up machines ; (b) sharpen tools ; (c) re- 
pair machine or tools ; (d) inspect or check machine or tools ; (e) or merely 
observe the operation of machine and feed it, tasks (a), (b), (c) or (d) being 
done by others ? 


(12) What job exactly do you most wish to do in the country of immi- 
gration ? 


The answers to this question have often been revealing. Occasionally 
the candidate intends on arrival to undertake quite different work. Fre- 
quently he looks forward to a job for which his present qualifications 
do not appear to fit him, or in which there is little opportunity of employ- 
ment in the country of immigration. In this case the selector will put 
the facts before him. 


Usually a selector who has some experience will have formed a 
definite opinion about a candidate’s occupational qualifications after 
he has asked some of the foregoing questions. It is not suggested that 
all the questions need be put to every candidate. In some cases candi- 
dates will show themselves so clearly to possess the required skills that 
there may be no reason to ask more than three or four questions ; in 
other cases they may perform so badly on the first questions that it 
would be a waste of time to pursue the interrogation to the end. If, 
however, doubt still remains in the selector’s mind after the above 
questions have been asked, he may repeat some of the questions from (3) 
onwards with respect to other tasks mentioned in the candidate’s reply 
to question (2). The selector’s duty is to make sure that the candidate 
is familiar with all the major tasks that make up the job. 


Psychological Element in the Interview. 


Even from the strictly occupational point of view there is an impor- 
tant psychological element in the selection of a migrant worker. His 
professional contribution to the economy of the country of immigration, 
no less than his personal adaptation to his new social environment, will 
depend not merely on his occupational knowledge and dexterity but at 
least as much on personal qualities that can only be assessed through an 
interview. The selection mission has little opportunity except during 
the occupational selection interview to form any estimate of a candi- 
date’s general suitability as a migrant. Migrants going overseas in the 
traditional way as individual settlers undertake a degree of personal 
responsibility (and often a personal financial sacrifice) for their transfer 
to the new country and for their own placement on arrival there. 
Migrants travelling under schemes organised directly by governments 
or international organisations, processed at most stages at public expense, 
relying on placement by the public authorities on arrival and aware, 
in many cases, that the government of their country of origin will pay 
for their repatriation if they fail to settle satisfactorily, may tend to 
undertake the adventure of migration more lightly. It is the duty of the 
selection mission to assure itself, as far as possible, that the individual 
candidate has a serious intention of making the great effort of adaptation 
that faces him ; that he fully understands that on arrival he will have 
to depend largely on his own moral, physical and professional resources ; 
and that he possesses these resources in a measure sufficient to justify 
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assistance from public funds. On the other hand the selector is not a 
critic of a man’s private life or opinions. He will not engage in verbal 
controversy with the candidate although, of course, he may quite prop- 
erly consider in his own mind that certain views expressed, or attitudes 
displayed, are relevant to a candidate’s suitability as a migrant. 


Recording the Conclusions of the Interview. 


Most missions have evolved their own methods of recording the 
conclusions of occupational interviews. It may, however, be useful to 
give an example of a simple occupational selection form that has proved 
effective (page 416). Experience has shown that it provides for the 
recording of all essential information in a brief and convenient way, 
and the advantage of using such a form is that information about the 
occupational qualifications of accepted candidates can be supplied to 
the country of immigration in a consistent way, which greatly simplifies 
the work of placement. 

The form lists certain basic personal data and other information 
required to determine whether a candidate comes within the criteria 
laid down with respect to age, family composition, general education, 
vocational training and work experience. A space is left to record any 
personal connections (family or friends) that he may have in a particular 
place in the country of immigration : this can be very helpful to place- 
ment officers. Below can be recorded the information given on the 
occupational pre-selection form about general education, vocational 
training and work experience, after it has been verified during the 
interview. The reason for mentioning the last wage a man has been 
receiving is that comparison of this wage with the average paid to workers 
in the same occupation in the country or region from which the 
worker comes can be very helpful in indicating his status within his 
occupation. 

At the end of the interview the selector will decide what job classi- 
fication to give to the candidate and will enter it on the form. This 
classification needs to be as specific as possible. In the space below the 
selector will endeavour to individualise the applicant by adding any 
facts about his special capacities or limitations where they vary from 
the commonly accepted occupational definition. For example, if a 
cabinet-maker satisfies the selector that he has a knowledge of mar- 
quetry work, which is not something automatically included in every 
cabinet-maker’s training and experience, this will be specified here. 
It is important to keep these comments as factual as possible, since 
expressions of subjective opinion are liable to be misinterpreted by the 
placement officers who will subsequently have to act on the basis of 
the information given on the form. The selector will also record here 
the candidate’s reply to question (12) concerning his individual vocational 
preference, if any. This will later be helpful to placement officers, 
because the nearer the job to which the candidate is referred approaches 
his conception of a desirable job, the better the chance that his placement 
will be satisfactory both to himself and to his employer. The completed 
form may then be typed in several copies and, as soon as the results of 
the medical examination and the security check are known, one copy 
of the occupational selection form may be air-mailed to the country of 
immigration. In this way the placement authorities will have advance 
notice of the qualifications of the workers whom they will have to place, 
and will be able to take provisional decisions as to the distribution of 
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the workers upon their arrival. They will, for instance, be able to indicate 
the port in the immigration country at which particular migrants should 
be disembarked. 


SECURITY SCREENING 


It seldom takes less than five weeks and often much longer to obtain 
from the appropriate authorities in the country of emigration the 
information necessary for security clearance. If the process is started 
only after candidates have been accepted at the final medical and 
occupational selection, the subsequent delay is likely to have a harmful 
effect by holding up the issue of the visa and embarkation. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that the identification data for each candidate accepted 
at pre-selection, together with data on his dependants over whatever 
age may be prescribed, should be recorded at the time of pre-selection 
and immediately transmitted by the mission to the authorities respons- 
ible in the country of emigration for providing the penal or other 
records required in order to enable them to collect the material needed 
for security clearance, so that it is ready for examination by the appro- 
priate official from the country of immigration at about the same time 
as final decisions are taken on the occupational and medical suitability 
of the candidate. 


SUSPENSIONS 


Members of selection missions, both occupational selectors and 
doctors, sometimes suspend their decisions on candidates with the 
intention of examining them a second time after fresh documents have 
been produced or after apparently temporary physical ailments have 
been cured. Such suspensions should be reduced to a minimum and, 
where they are inevitable, clear arrangements should be made with 
the emigration authorities about the conditions and date of the candi- 
dates’ second presentation to the mission. 


The importance of closely knit processing arrangements cannot 
be overestimated. Pre-selection, selection, the issue of passports, the 
issue of visas and embarkation should succeed one another as quickly 
as possible. Administrative delays invariably result in the withdrawal 
of accepted candidates, which represents a direct loss to the selection 
mission and to the emigration authorities of the time and money spent 
on pre-selection, travel to and from the selection centre, preparation 
and documentation and occupational and medical tests. Such delays 
may also have an unfortunate effect on future recruitment, since they 
discourage the candidates who have been accepted for immigration and 
may give a particular scheme a bad name and so deter others from 


coming forward. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF OCCUPATIONAL SELECTORS 


It is clearly desirable that occupational selectors should be chosen 
from persons who are familiar from personal experience with at least 
one of the principal branches of industry, such as the metal trades, the 
electrical trades, the automobile trades or the building trades. 

Before leaving the country of immigration the selector can usefully 
spend some time visiting trade schools and industrial establishments 
to familiarise himself with the working conditions and methods in the 
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trades with which he is less familiar. By studying the content of voca- 
tional training and apprenticeship courses, a fairly specific idea can be 
obtained as to what a skilled worker in a particular trade is expected 
to be able to do. At the same time, by discussions with employers and 
personnel managers, a selector will be able to obtain a direct personal 
insight into the nature of the labour shortages in at least some sections 
of industry in his country. 

The selector also needs to familiarise himself with conditions in the 
country of emigration. At the outset of the recruitment campaign the 
selection mission’s occupational selectors may spend some time visiting 
the principal centres from which the bulk of emigrants are likely to be 
recruited, in order to study at first hand the vocational training system 
of the country both by visits to trade schools and by studying the 
systems of indentured apprenticeship in force. Visits to factories are 
also of value in familiarising members of the mission with European 
methods of training skilled and semi-skilled workers and with technical 
terminology in European languages and also in bringing out any signifi- 
cant differences between the practices of the countries of immigration 
and emigration as regards constituent parts of a particular worker’s job. 
A specific objective to be kept in mind during this phase of activity is 
the preparation of trade questions for use in the selection interview, 
taking into account the actual training and work experience normally 
acquired by skilled or semi-skilled workers in the country of emigration. 
As a result of such investigations the selector can prepare the details of 
the basic trade questions outlined above. These need to take account 
of varying methods of training and of the range of tasks usually 
performed by a worker in a particular occupation in the country of 
emigration. 

Another useful purpose can be served by these visits. The selector 
can arrange to contact local labour offices in order to explain to officials 
of the country of emigration who will be responsible for the pre-selection 
of prospective migrants the criteria that will be used by the mission 
for final selection. In this way criteria common to both pre-selection 
and selection can be developed. 

The selector’s training will be completed by his personal experience. 
To this end it is essential that throughout the period of its selection 
operations in Europe the mission should receive regular and detailed 
reports on the results of placement. Where errors of classification by 
the selector are discovered in the country of immigration, full details 
should be sent to the mission, so that the selector can check against his 
own copy of the occupational selection form in order to find out where 
he went wrong. From the actual interviewing he does, a selector learns 
much that he can learn in no other way. For this reason it is strongly 
recommended that selectors be recruited with a view to long-term 
service with the selection mission. In fact a small permanent core 
of occupational selectors will have to be built up by any country 
that eaten the recruitment of migrants over an extended 
period. 

If the selector is to be able to carry out his job successfully he must 
be able to converse with the workers in their own language. Interpreters 
cannot easily be found who possess the technical knowledge necessary 
to translate occupational questions and answers accurately. This needs 
to be borne in mind when selectors are recruited, and where necessary 
~ en training in the language of the country of emigration should 
ye given. 
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The foregoing pages have described certain principles and operating 
procedures that have proved useful in the past. Each recruitment 
operation poses its own individual problems, and it is not suggested 
that the principles and procedures described are the only ones, or that 
they would be applicable in all circumstances. It is hoped, however, 
that they will be of interest to government officials and others concerned 
with the selection of immigrants on an occupational basis. 











Development Planning in 
British Territories in South-East Asia 


A number of studies of development planning in Asian countries have 
already appeared in the Review.' The following survey of similar action 
in a group of Pritish territories in South-East Asia provides an extreme 
example of raw material exporting countries engaged in the planning 
and implementation of development programmes for the economic and 
social welfare of their peoples. It shows the pressing need for development 
in these territories, reviews the efforts made in recent years and indicates 


future trends? 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The British territories in South-East Asia dealt with here comprise 
the Federation of Malaya and Singapore on the Malay Peninsula and 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei on the Island of Borneo, south-east 


of the Peninsula. 

They cover a total area of some 327,000 square kilometres, inhabited 
by a combined population of over 7 million *, mostly Malays and Chinese. 
The density of population in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore has 
been estimated at 45 persons per square kilometre, as compared with the 
average of 63 for the whole Asian and the Far Eastern region.‘ The 
population is growing rapidly, however. In the Federation the natural 
annual increase was estimated at 3.1 per cent. in 1953, as compared with 
2.4 per cent. in 1947. In Singapore, if the present rate of increase of 
some 3.5 per cent. continues, the population may double itself within 


1 See “ Development Planning in India”, Vol. LX VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953; “ Develop- 
ment Planning in Pakistan”, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1954; S.S. Duamr: “ Rural Develop- 
ment in India”, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954: John Litoyp: “ Planning a Welfare State 
in Burma ”, Vol. LX X, No. 2, Aug. 1954: and “ Development Planning in the Philippines ”, 
Vol. LXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1955. 

2 The following sources have been consulted in the preparation of this study: The 
Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, Report 
by the Commonwealth Consultative Committee, Cmd. 8080 (London, H.M Stationery 
Office, 1950) ; The Colombo Plan, First Annual Report of the Consultative Committee on 
Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, Cmd. 8529 (London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1952) ; The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia, Progress Report by the Consultative Committee (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office,1953); The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South- 
East Asia, Third Annual Report of the Consultative Committee (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer and 
Controller of Stationery, 1954) ; The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme, Report 
for 1953-1954 by the Council for Technical Co-operation in South and South-East Asia 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954); and United Nations: Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East, various issues. 

® Figures for 1949. Of this total, over 5 million lived in the Federation of Malaya 
(area 135,300 sq. km.) and about 1 million in Singapore (area 700 sq. km.). 


“In British Borneo the density was 5 persons per sq. km. in 1949. 
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20 years. It is also to be noted that, in Malaya as a whole, over half the 
population is under 21 years of age. 

The majority of the labour force (about 37 per cent. of the total 
population in Malaya) is engaged in agriculture and allied occupations, 
and employs primitive methods of production. As a result, although in 
Malaya the standards of living, owing largely to favourable export 
conditions in recent years, have been regarded as among the highest in 
Asian countries, income per head, estimated at £63, is very low in 
comparison with industrially advanced countries. 

These territories have undergone a number of administrative changes 
since they were placed under British protection (1867-88). The present 
structure of the Federation of Malaya, the largest of the territories, 
came into being in 1948, when it replaced the Malayan Union. Like its 
eonsemge it consists of (i) the former Federated Malay States—Perak, 

elangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang; (ii) the former unfederated 
States—Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, Perlis and Johore; and (iii) 
Penang and Malacca, which, together with Singapore and the Island of 
Labuan, were previously known as the Straits Settlements. The colony 
of Singapore, together with a few adjacent islets, notably Christmas 
Island, was made a separate colony in 1946. North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Brunei were restored under British administration in 1946 after 
three years of Japanese occupation during the Second World War. 

Apart from Singapore, which is in fact an entrepét centre for all 
these British territories and also other South-East Asian countries, only 
a small proportion of the total area is under regular cultivation !, most 
of the rest being thick jungle. The principal products include rubber 
(which forms nearly two-thirds of exports), rice, coconuts and lumber, 
while mineral resources consist mainly of tin in Malaya and oil in Borneo. 
The processing of primary products and the manufacture of consumer 
goods, such as soap, tobacco and footwear, are the main secondary 
industries in most of these territories. 

During the Second World War all these territories suffered severe 
damage as a consequence of Japanese occupation and Allied action. 
The destruction was heaviest in North Borneo, where two principal towns 
were practically wiped out and about two-thirds of the Government’s 
900 buildings were completely destroyed. In other territories also 
material losses were heavy, and this affected not only transport facilities 
and other public services but also plantations. The post-war rehabilita- 
tion of these areas has been rapid, owing to the efforts of the local 

overnments and private enterprise and to external assistance, mainly 
rom the United Kingdom. Recovery was particularly encouragin 
in the rubber industry—in 1948 a record output of some 700, 
tons was achieved for the Federation alone. The Korean war boom, 
though short-lived, also brought prosperity to these territories. It is to 
be noted, however, that, owing to the pone need to support the rapidly 
growing population and to the fact that eo parts of these territories 
are still to be exploited, a programme of planned economic and social 
development is necessary. As the economy of these territories still 
depends heavily on the export of a few major products, such as rubber, 
cocoa and tin, and on entrepét trade, and thus is highly sensitive to world 
market fluctuations, ways and means must be found to place it on a 
sounder basis, so that a progressive and continuous improvement in 
their economic and social well-being may become possible. 


1In the Federation of Malaya it is estimated to be only 10 per cent. of the total area. 
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THE COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SCHEMES 


In tracing earlier efforts at development planning in these territories, 
reference may first be made to the British Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1929, under which the governments of all British colonies 
could obtain from the United Kingdom financial aid by way of grants 
or loans for economic development.! It provided for a maximum 
advance of {1 million in any one year for the purpose.* However, 
as the Act placed too great emphasis on material development and 
excluded other aspects of social development (e.g. education), it was 
amended in 1940 to broaden its scope. Financial aid could now be 
secured “for any purpose likely to promote the development of the 
resources of any colony for the welfare of its people *” ; all the social 
services were thus covered, and the territories were enabled to get help 
towards meeting current charges. At the same time yearly allocations for 
financial assistance were increased to {5 million, with a further {500,000 
for research purposes. 

The Act was again amended in 1945 to provide a further increase 
of aid - to £120 million over the next ten years to meet the post-war 
needs of various territories under the administration of the United 
Kingdom. The amended Act not only more than doubled the total 
sum previously provided for any one year but also greatly facilitated 
the long-term plan of colonial development, as the amount that might 
be spent in any one year was not limited to one-tenth of the amount 
for the ten-year period but was subject only to the condition that not 
more than {17.5 million might be spent in any one year. With a view 
to utilising the facilities under the new Act, the governments of various 
territories were invited to prepare for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies a long-term plan of development, taking into 
account not only the money allocated under the new Act but also 
expected revenues or loans from their own resources. A Colonial Econo- 
mic and Development Council was set up in September 1946 to help to 
review these plans. 

Although during the entire period when the Act of 1940 was in 
force only two schemes in North Borneo (relating to fisheries and costing 
about £*,000) were sanctioned for this region, under the 1945 Act a 
total of some {9.5 million in the form of grants and loans has been 
received by or earmarked for these territories. Table I shows the assist- 
ance provided or promised to different territories between 1 April 1946, 
when the Act came into effect, and 31 March 1954. 

The assistance has been used for a wide range of projects. In the 
case of the Federation of Malaya, these included roads (£456,000), 
technical and vocational education (£308,000), administration and 
surveys (£254,000), agricultural and veterinary projects (£176,000), 
primary and secondary education (£146,000) and social welfare 
(£103,000). In both North Borneo and Sarawak approved “oy 
covered such subjects as civil aviation (£415,000), roads (£412,000), 
health and nutrition (£337,000), primary and secondary education 


1 Prior to the adoption of this Act, which was enacted also for the purpose of relieving 
economic depression in the United Kingdom, assistance had been given by the latter in 
the form of guaranteed loans and other means. 

2 Up to 1940, when the Act was amended, total expenditure amounted to £8.8 million, 

* Colonial Office : Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, Report on the Administration 
and Use of the Funds Provided under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1955), p. 4. 
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TABLE I. COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SCHEMES, 
TOTAL COMMITMENTS AND ISSUES, 1946-54 


(Thousands of pounds sterling) 

















Territory Allocation Commitment Total issues 
Federation of Malaya... . 2,804 1,718 1,275 
a i ee ae 855 463 157 
Federation and Singapore (joint) 1,342 1,318 535 
ae eee 2,427 2,085 1,112 
Sarawak LY i ee ero 1,927 858 732 
North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Mremet Gomes). 2. ss tt 146 146 142 
ee 4 a 9,501 6,588 3,953 














Source : Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, op. cit., p. 26. 


(£225,000), agriculture and livestock (£220,000), and administration 
and surveys (£211,000). In Singapore special emphasis was placed on 
public services, in particular civil aviation (£422,000) and other transport 
and communications (£54,000) ; a total of £97,000 was also allocated 
for the development of medical and health services. In addition there 
were general projects relating, among other subjects, to meteorological 
services, sociological research and malaria control, which applied to 
all these territories. 

In response to the request for plans under the Development and 
Welfare Acts, the Government of North Borneo submitted a Recon- 
struction Plan for the period 1948-55, with a view to restoring various 
facilities to the pre-war level and building up essential services for 
future development. The Government of the Federation of Malaya 
also prepared during 1949-50 a draft plan setting forth the objectives 
of economic and social policy for the period 1950-55.2 

In view of the beneficial effects produced under these Acts, which 
have, in fact, become an indispensable aid in the implementation of 
over-all development programmes, the Government of the United 
Kingdom proposed in 1953 to extend the existing Act for a period of 
five years beyond the end of March 1956, when it is scheduled to expire. 
In order that an estimate might be made of the needs for further assist- 
ance, colonial governments were requested to draw up outline forecasts 
of development that they could carry out between 1955 and 1960 if the 
necessary resources were available. 

The British territories in this region, as in other regions, have also 
been assisted by the Colonial Development Corporation, which was 


1 The Plan provided for a total expenditure of £5.5 million, of which over £3 million 
were to be used for communications, government housing and town planning, and more 
than £500,000 for social services, such as public health and education. Some £1.25 million 
of the expenditure was to be obtained from Colonial Development Welfare allocations. 

® This draft plan, while describing the need for development in the Federation, provided 
different programmes in the field of social services, natural resources, and industry and 
trade. It included a capital expenditure of some 186 million Malayan dollars (8.57 Malayan 
dollars= {1 sterling), and a recurrent expenditure amounting to 23 million Malayan 
dollars in 1955. In addition, extra funds were to be provided under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act to finance certain special projects, such as geological surveys, and 
timber and fishery research institutes. Cf. Draft Development Plan of the Federation of 
Malaya (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printer, 1950). 
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created under Section 1 of the British Overseas Resources Development 
Act of 1948 to improve the standard of living of colonial peoples by 
increasing their productivity and wealth. Through one of its regional 
headquarters operating in Singapore, the Corporation establishes and 
executes projects on a business basis in various ways. These include, 
in the case of the Federation of Malaya, loans to the Central Electricity 
Board as an indirect help to mining and other industry, investment in 
the Federal and Colonial Building Society, Ltd., to develop housing, 
and financial aid to oil palm estates and cocoa industries to promote 
diversification of the Malayan economy. In Singapore the Corporation 
has assisted in the development of secondary industries manufacturing 
consumer goods. There are also in North Borneo projects for the pro- 
duction of abaca, hemp and rubber. By the end of 1954 total capital 
sanctioned for the region amounted to over {15 million, including 
f! million for the Central Electricity Board, £3.5 million for the 

uilding Society, and {3.4 million for the Borneo Abaca Ltd. By the 
same date a total of over £10 million had been used. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF EXISTING PROGRAMMES 


The recent development programmes of these British territories, 
though some began under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes, have been framed largely in connection with the Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Bovelenaent in South and South-East 
Asia, which was initiated at a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Commonwealth countries at Colombo (Ceylon) in January 1950 to im- 
prove the general standard of living of many Asian countries.2. The 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee, established to promote 
activities under the Plan, decided at its first meeting in 1950 that various 
countries participating in the Plan should draw up development pro- 
grammes covering a six-year period starting from 1 July 1951, so that 
international co-operative efforts might be facilitated. Tt is largely on 
this basis that most of the development programmes of these territories 
have been prepared or brought up to date and put into effect. 

Although for geographical and economic reasons the reconstruction and 
development programmes of these territories vary, the general aim is to 
carry out the most urgent projects, which would not only increase produc- 
tion and enhance social well-being but also prepare the ground for future 
development. It is recognised, moreover, that the economies of these 
territories must be broadened and diversified by increasing the produc- 
tion of such agricultural products as foodstuffs (in particular rice), 
palm oil and cocoa, and by developing manufacturing industries, so as 
to ensure economic stability and steady progress. As, however, their 
economies depend, and will continue to depend in the foreseeable 
future, on the export of products such as rubber and tin as a means to 
maintain balance of payments, government support is still necessary to 
improve the production of these products. Thus, the development pro- 
grammes prepared around the time of the Colombo Plan by different 
territories, at an estimated total cost of about £107 million, laid emphasis 
on agriculture, transport and communications, and fuel and power. 

1 See Colonial Development Corporation: Report and Accounts for 1948 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1949), p. 5. 
~~, Cf. “The Colombo Plan”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXI, No. 5, May 
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Special importance was also attached to social services, such as educa- 
tion, health, and housing. Table II gives a broad analysis of the develop- 
ment costs, based on the original estimates of different territories.) 


TABLE II. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES, 1951-57 












































(£ million) 

Sector didae Singapore | N. Borneo | Sarawak Total | Percentage 
Agriculture. ....]| 10.9 0.4 1.0 0.7 13.0 12.1 
Transport and com- 

munications ... 10.8 p p Be A 21.1 19.5 
Fuel and power. . .| 10.0 9.9 — 0.2 20.1 18.7 
EE wis 6 1K 0.2 — — — 0.2 0.2 
Social capital. .. . 12.8 35.6 2.5 y & 53.0 49.5 

pre 8 53.0 5.2 4.5 107.4 | 100.0 

Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative E. ic Development in South and South-East Asia, Report 


by the Commonwealth Consultative Committee, op. cit., p. 34. 


Federation of Malaya 


The programme of the Federation of Malaya, which called for an 
estimated expenditure of {44.7 million, placed special emphasis on the 
improvement of agricultural output, diversification of the economy, and 
the provision of more electricity and better communications. The Govern- 
ment was to assist rubber producers to replace the old trees, whose 
yields were falling, with new high-yielding types, and to promote rice 
production by the opening up of new land, improved irrigation and 
drainage, the introduction of better strains and the prevention of pests. 
In order to meet the growing demand for electricity by industries and the 
tin mines several power schemes, in particular the Connaught Bridge 
Station (ultimate capacity 80,000 kW.), were to be carried out. The 
programme also envisaged an improvement and extension of existing 
roads, railways and telecommunications services on both security and 
economic grounds. It also included {7 million for education, labour, 
health and other services, with particular reference to education for all 
races.® 

As, however, the Federation has since 1948 been faced with the urgent 
task of coping with the “ emergency ”, which has involved an expenditure 
of some {18 million a year, the programme in the first two years has had 
to be revised. As a result, although the main objectives remain the same, 
some projects, such as those relating to roads and drainage and irriga- 
tion schemes in isolated areas, forest development, and certain types of 
construction work, have had to be deferred. On the other hand an 
important item of squatter resettlement was inserted in the programme 
with the object of removing from the areas endangered by terrorists a 


1 It is to be noted that these figures, which merely indicate the general lines of develop- 
ment in different territories, have in many cases been modified and increased as a result 
of subsequent revision of the programmes. 

2 When the programme was prepared only one-third of all children of school age in 
the Federation were receiving any kind of schooling. Education to promote a sense of com- 
mon citizenship among different races was considered particularly desirable ; it was also 
important to enable Malays, through education, to assume responsibilities in the country. 
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total of some 400,000 squatters for settlement in new villages where 
they could be given police protection. The new villages were to be 
provided with schools, drainage and sanitation, and resettled persons 
were to be granted titles to their new land. High priority was given to 
this project, for security and social reasons. 

Up to 1953 the programme had been implemented without any 
special difficulty. However, with the end of the Korean war boom there 
was a decline in public revenue, and it was felt necessary to examine 
the needs and the resources of the territory with a view to a further 
revision of the programme. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was requested to undertake this task. 


Singapore 


Singapore’s six-year development programme provides for the 
further expansion of harbour facilities and the construction of a new 
international airport ; it also emphasises the need for more electric power 
in order to assist in the growth of local industries. Some 67 per cent. of 
the total expenditure is devoted to social services, including substantial 
investment in education with the object of accommodating all school-age 
children by 1960, and in health services, water supplies and other 
facilities essential for a rapidly expanding urban community. In view 
of the serious shortage of housing, attention is also given to the clearance 
of slums and the building of new houses for about half a million people. 


North Borneo 


North Borneo’s development programme was introduced in 1950, 
with the following main objectives : 


(a) to correct an excessive dependence on a single industry, viz. 
rubber ; 

(6) to make the territory self-sufficient in foodstuffs (mainly rice) ; 

(c) to discover and exploit to the fullest extent the territory’s 
natural resources ; and 

(d) to raise the standards of health and education and the social 
services to the level warranted by the economic capacity of the territory. 


However, as the territory had not yet fully repaired wartime devasta- 
tion, a large part of the programme had to be devoted to the reconstruc- 
tion of buildings, ports, and harbour and railway equipment, as well as 
to the improvement of agriculture and expansion of social services, 
including housing. 

The programme was soon revised to add some new items, such as 
a new interim road programme, improved water supplies, sewerage 
systems and electricity supplies for the chief towns. Emphasis is still 
more on reconstruction than development. 


Sarawak 


Sarawak’s development programme, originally approved in 1950, 
had been designed to meet the following objectives : 

(a) to increase the production of foodstuffs (particularly rice) with 
a view to self-sufficiency ; 
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(b) to reduce imports of commodities that can be produced locally, 
and simultaneously to develop exports other than rubber ; 


(c) to improve communications ; 


(d) to associate private enterprise with industrial development 
and to provide an opportunity for local investment ; 


(e) to improve and expand social services. 


The programme was revised in 1952 to take into account the changed 
conditions as regards costs and resources. In 1954, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Development Board, which was set up in 1952 to review 
development problems in the territory, it was again revised to cover 
the period 1955-60. Under this new programme, for which an expenditure 
of some {11.6 million is provided *, about 54 per cent. of the total will 
go to the improvement of communications, the principal need in Sarawak. 
A good deal of attention is also devoted to the diversification of the 
economy, particularly by developing pepper and timber production. 
In addition, outlays for social services have been increased considerably. 


Brunet 


The five-year development programme of Brunei, covering 1954-58, 
was approved in 1954. It provides for the development of roads, ports 
and aerodromes, as well as irrigation and waterworks ; it also aims at 
an expansion of rubber production by opening up new areas for cultiva- 
tion. The responsibility for developing the large oil resources of the 
territory rests with the companies that hold mining leases. Other 
schemes in the programme related to social insurance, with pensions 
and allowances for old age and various types of physical disablement, 
and the expansion of education facilities. db £11.7 million has been 
estimated as the total cost of the programme. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK PROGRAMME FOR Maraya, 1955-59 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which 
at the request of the Governments of the Federation of Malaya, the 
Crown Colony of Singapore and the United Kingdom sent a mission to 
Malaya (January-May 1954) to investigate prospects for future develop- 
ment, has recommended a new development programme for both the 
Federation and Singapore for a five-year period, 1955-59.? 

In respect of the Federation, for which the mission proposes a devel- 
opment expenditure of about {90 million (about one-quarter for agri- 
culture), special emphasis is placed on the need for replanting rubber 
with high-yield varieties, so that it may compete successfully with 
synthetic rubber. Attention is also drawn to the economic advantages 
of growing other crops, such as oil palm and cocoa, though comprehen- 
sive surveys of land use should be made to determine agricultural possi- 
bilities. In regard to rice production, while endorsing the Federation’s 


1 The total expenditure under the new programme is nearly one-third greater than 
the total expenditure incurred in development in the period 1947-54. 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: Press Release No. 407, 
27 June 1955. 
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own plan to increase rice output, the mission is of the opinion that self- 
sufficiency in rice does not appear economically possible. It therefore 
urges more precision in analysing the cost-benefit relationships of rice 
projects, so as to permit a more realistic determination of the extent to 
which investment in rice should be put before other development 
demands. Other recommendations concerning agriculture include (i) 
an expansion of extension programmes, research and experimentation, 
marketing services, and the training of technicians ; (ii) the establish- 
ment of co-operatives ; and (iii) the improvement of land tenure condi- 
tions and farm credit facilities. 

With respect to mining the mission recommends that the Govern- 
ment should undertake geological surveys and encourage private under- 
takings with a view to retaining the territory’s position as the largest 
single producer of tin. In the field of transport, communications and 
power, particular importance is attached to the improvement of roads 
serving agricultural areas and better port services at certain coastal 
centres, together with the introduction of diesels on the railways. Heavy 
expenditure is also proposed for the Central Electricity Board to meet 
an estimated 80 per cent. increase in the power requirements during 
the five-year period. 

Recommendations concerning social welfare include sewerage and 
water supply, housing, education, and health services. In order, how- 
ever, to relieve the central Government of part of the costs, it is suggested 
that the beneficiaries of these services should be asked to make larger 
contributions at both the state and local levels. 

The programme concerning Singapore involves a total expenditure 
of some {71 million over the 1955-59 period. The development of such 
services as electricity, gas, water, sewerage and marketing facilities is 
emphasised. As regards transport and communications, the mission 
recommends an expansion of port capacity and an extension of road 
networks, as well as telephone facilities. About half the recommended 
investment is for social services, the largest single item being for low- 
cost rental housing. Large investment is also recommended for public 
schools and a Singapore polytechnical institute. 

In Malaya as a whole, the mission anticipates a continuing growth 
of manufacturing activity, mainly through small and medium-sized 
enterprises, but possibly also in certain types of large-scale manufactur- 
ing. It expresses the belief that “ Malaya possesses a much higher degree 
of enterprise, business experience and skills than most Asian countries, 
established habits of discipline conducive to manufacturing operations, 
and a domestic market benefiting from income and consumption levels 
which are high by Asian standards”. To promote industry, however, 
the Government should expand vocational training, assist in technical 
and market research, provide suitable sites and other services for new 
industries and, where appropriate, adopt policies of protection. Consider- 
ation should also be given to the establishment on a pan-Malayan basis 
of an industrial credit institution that would provide medium-term 
and long-term loans for private industry. 

The mission recognises the less favourable financial situation in the 
Federation since 1951, and thus counts on continued assistance from the 
United Kingdom Government. In order to meet the requirements of 
the development programme, both the Federation and Singapore will 
have to increase their revenues by raising income tax and public service 
rates, qovernment reserves may also be drawn upon for the purpose. 

Some organisational and institutional measures are also recommended 
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to facilitate the planning and implementation of the programme. These 
include in respect of the Federation the establishment of an Economic 
Committee in the Executive Council, and of a Secretariat to consider 
and recommend development proposals involving substantial public 
expenditures, and the appointment of a Technical Advisory Committee 
to assist the Secretariat. In the case of Singapore, existing government 
arrangements may be strengthened instead of setting up new bodies. 
To assist both the Federation and Singapore in financing their pro- 
grammes, the establishment of a Central Bank is also recommended. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAMMES 
Financing 


It was estimated at the beginning that during 1951-57 about 4 per 
cent. of the national income of the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo and Sarawak could be spent as public expenditure on 
development programmes, and that, out of the total cost of £107 million, 
about {61 million would have to be secured from outside sources. 

Except in the case of Singapore, where about one-third of the re- 
quired capital would have to be obtained from abroad, other territories 
could meet only a small part of the cost out of their own resources.! 
In the post-war period there had been general difficulties in raising 
internal tax revenue and securing loans. In British Borneo, where war 
damage had been particularly serious and the economy was very under- 
developed, neither revenue nor savings of any important degree could be 
expected. In the Federation a further limiting factor was the heavy 
expenditure on defence and security measures. The heavy dependence 
of all these territories on exports added further uncertainty to any 
estimate of their ability to finance their own programmes. 

Owing, however, to the exceptional economic conditions associated 
with the boom that followed the outbreak of the Korean war, no special 
financial difficulties were experienced in the realisation of the programmes 
during the first years. For instance, between 1949 and 1951 the total 
value of exports from Malaya and Borneo rose from £223 million to 
£773 million #, partly because of the growing overseas demand for rubber, 
tin and other products and partly because of their rising prices.* The 
result was an increase in national income (in the case of Malaya, from 
some £355 million in 1949 to some £570 million in 1951) and increased 
government revenue (export duties accounted for 33 per cent. of the total 
revenue in the case of the Federation), which, taking the four territories 
together, rose from £62 million to £114 million between 1949 and 1951.4 
Furthermore, during these years export surpluses for the four territories 
amounted to £154 million a year. As a result they had been able to 


1 In the Federation of Malaya, internal finance was estimated at £8.7 million, as 
against the required total of £44.7 million. Corresponding figures for North Borneo were 
£0.9 million and £5.2 million, and for Sarawak £0.9 million and £4.5 million. 


? These figures included re-exports, which are specially important for Singapore. 

% The price of a pound of rubber, which had been around 1s. during 1947-49, rose to 
about 2s. 9d in 1950 and to 5s. 6d in February 1951; it fell to about 1s. 7d. in 1953. As 
regards tin, the average price increased from £606 a ton in 1949 to £1,077 a ton in 1951; 
in 1953 it fell to £714 per ton. 

* This increase in revenue was due not only to higher yields from taxes but also to the 
imposition of higher rates of taxation and new taxes. 
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accumulate financial surpluses ' and thereby finance their projects with 
reasonable ease. ? 

This situation, however, changed after 1952 owing to the rapid 
fall in the prices of rubber and other major products. This led some 
governments to seek new avenues for financing their development pro- 
jects. In the Federation it was found necessary, in view of declining 
revenues, to issue a security loan of 100 million Malayan dollars (about 
{11.7 million) and to impose compulsory savings measures on certain 
groups. A levy was also imposed on rubber exports in order to help 
growers to replace their old trees by high-yielding varieties or by other 
crops. In addition, loans totalling about 40 million and 30 million 
Malayan dollars had been secured from Singapore and Brunei respect- 
ively. 

External Aid 


As in the case of other underdeveloped areas, external aid has 
contributed considerably to the progress of development programmes in 
these territories. The principal source of this assistance is the United 
Kingdom, which since 1945 has allocated to these territories about {66 
million for rehabilitation and development purposes. This included some 
£40 million as direct grants and interest-free loans for war damage 
compensation, about {15 million as investments by the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, and {11 million from Development and Welfare 
Funds earmarked as expenditure for the area by the end of March 1956. 

Financial and technical aid has also been received from the United 
States, which has contributed about £340,000 towards the cost of 
wharves in North Borneo and for the road programme in the Federation. 
Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assist- 
ance, the territories had up to 31 March 1954 obtained through the 
United Nations and its various specialised agencies 46 experts and 
29 fellowships in various fields, as shown in table III. 


TABLE III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALISED AGENCIES FROM 1 JULY 1950 To 31 MARCH 1954 





North 

















Federation Singapore Besse Sarawak Brunei 
Organisation 
Ex- |Fellow-| Ex- |Fellow-| Ex- |Fellow-| Ex- | Fellow-| Ex- | Fellow- 
perts | ships | perts | ships | perts | ships | perts | ships | perts | ships 
United Nations 1 5|;—|— 2}/—/;—;!—/]—|] — 
is See 1 4 2 5/—-!i—!i-i- —_|— 
_ 2 | 13 7 7 > 6 1 5 2 6;— 
Total . . . | 154] 16 9}; 10 8 1 5 2 6; — 















































Source: The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme, op. cit. 
1 Plus three experts supplied by F.A.O. 


1 At the end of 1951 the Federation had accumulated a surplus of over £51 million, 
and Singapore £8 million. In Sarawak the surplus was {£7 million at the end of 1952. 

* In the Federation, despite the “ emergency ”, it was possible to carry out in the first 
few years of the programme development schemes at an annual cost of some £10 million. 
In Singapore the rates of development expenditure exceeded £6 million a year during 
1951-52. The expenditure in North Borneo was £526,000 in 1951, and in Sarawak about 
£667,000 in 1951-52. 
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Furthermore, up to the first half of 1954 Commonwealth countries 
had provided 36 experts and supplied training facilities for over 150 
trainees under the Colombo Plan. The territories had also obtained from 
Australia and New Zealand equipment costing over £15,000 in connec- 
tion with different development projects. Table IV indicates the fields 
in which expert and training assistance was received from the Colombo 
Plan countries.? 


TABLE IV. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY THE COLOMBO PLAN 
COUNTRIES FROM 1 yuLY 1950 To 31 MARCH 1954 





North 





























Federation Singapore Sesnee Sarawak Brunei 
Sector 
Ex- | Train-| Ex- | Train-| Ex- | Train-| Ex- | Train-} Ex- | Train- 
perts| ees | perts| ees | perts; ees | perts/ ees | perts| ees 
Food, agriculture 
and forestry . 5 9|;— 1}—|—] 2 2|;—|— 
Pisheries . «4s —{j—|— 1)—) om }omryor lode 
Industry and trade 1;15|;/—j|— 1);—]—t]— i] —-—li— 
Engineering . 1 | 21 | — | 26 1 2i—]4/]—] 1 
Education. .. . 5] 11 1 3 2 4;— 2i—i— 
Medical and health | 12 | 14 2 3 2 1);— 3;—/]— 
Administration . — 1/— 9|— 3\;— 2|/— 1 
Social services . -— 1)};— 1)};—j;—/]— 1j};—;]— 
Miscellaneous — 3\;— 1/— 3);—]-—}]—-—i]— 
| 
 _aae 241| 75%; 3 | 45 6 | 13 2] 14|] — 2 






































Source: The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme, op. cit. 
1 Plus one expert in transport and communications. 
2 Plus two trainees in transport and communications and two in statistics. 


Machinery 


The implementation of the various development programmes of 
these territories is generally the responsibility of their respective govern- 
ment departments or other public bodies or agencies with jurisdiction 
over different projects. In the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, 
while the government secretariats ensure the necessary control and 
co-ordination in the field of economic and social development, certain 
special agencies are responsible for the execution of specific projects. 
For instance, the Malayan Rural and Industrial Development Authority 
is responsible for the promotion of economic and social welfare in rural 
areas, and the Singapore Improvement Trust is mainly charged with 
public investment in housing. In North Borneo and Sarawak the 
co-ordination of development projects is ensured by a Development 
Secretary. In Sarawak a Development Board, consisting of both 
officials and non-officials, keeps the programmes in operation under 
constant review. 


1 While receiving aid under the Colombo Plan some of these territories have also 
rendered assistance to other countries. For instance, during 1953-54 the Federation pro- 
vided facilities for the training of an Indian trainee in the production of areca nuts and two 
Ceylonese trainees in school-broadcasting technique. Singapore has also offered training 
facilities in a number of fields, including timber grading and town planning. 
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PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Since 1951, when most of the development programmes were put 
into action, substantial economic and social progress has been recorded. 
In the Federation of Malaya, of the 546 schemes covered by the pro- 
gramme, about 140 had been completed by the end of 1953. These 
included the first stage of the Connaught Bridge Power Station, the 
inauguration of the national grid linking three states, the relaying of 
200 miles of the east coast railway line, the drainage, irrigation and settle- 
ment of 50,000 acres of sag Pg at Tanjong Karang, and the first 
phase of the technical college at Kuala Lumpur. Major projects in pro- 
gress included the Trans-Perak irrigation scheme covering 180,000 acres 
of potential paddy-land, the installation of a V.H.F. radio-telephone 
system linking several large cities and a nurses’ hostel at Penang. 
Furthermore, over 50,000 acres of rubber had been replanted. The Rural 
and Industrial Development Authority, which had been allocated 
additional funds, had, apart from giving loans to farmers and traders, 
provided training facilities in domestic science, mechanised farming, 
industrial crafts, commerce and accounting, and village leadership. 
Some 500,000 persons had been housed in new quarters under the 
squatters’ resettlement scheme. 

In Singapore, where a large proportion of development capital has 
been devoted to social services, progress has mainly been in the fields 
of housing, transport and communications, and education and health. 
Up to 1953 a total of some 7,000 housing units had been completed or 
were under construction and by 1954 four turbo-alternators (25,000 kW. 
each) of a new power station at Pasir Panjang were to be completed. 
A new international airport under construction was to be ready for 
traffic in 1955, and certain wharf facilities under a graving dock scheme 
have already been completed. Work has also been started on the con- 
struction of a 50 million gallon storage reservoir at Bukit Timah, together 
with other similar projects. In respect of education, the Government has 
provided school accommodation for 144,000 primary school pupils. 
Steps have also been taken to establish a polytechnic and a new college 
for the training of teachers. During the past few years hospitals and 
other health services have also been expanding appreciably. 

Similar | ag onay has been made in North Borneo, where improvements 
were recorded up to 1953 in the production of rice and the raising of 
pigs and poultry ; timber, copra, and hemp exports have also increased. 
With regard to communications, the urgent task of reconstructing 
wharves in main ports has begun, and the internal air service linking 
many cities has expanded. Furthermore, rehabilitation has been com- 
pleted for most of the railways of the country. Progress has also been 
made in the construction of public buildings, including hospitals, the 
supply of electricity and water, and in several drainage and irrigation 
schemes. 

In Sarawak progress was greater in 1953 and 1954 than in previous 
years. Of a total expenditure of {1.6 million for 1953, about half was 
spent on communications, mostly road development and telecommunica- 
tions. An airport has been completed at Sibu, and several roads are 
nearing completion. The telecommunications scheme designed to replace 
the old wireless and telegraph equipment with a V.H.F. radio-telephone 
system has proceeded satisfactorily and will be carried out fully in 1955. 
Improvements have also been made in education and health, with the 
provision of a teachers’ training centre and a rural improvement school, 
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and the establishment of a new health centre in Kuching. The efforts 
to promote exports other than rubber, so as to diversify the economy 
of the country, have had considerable success. 

Brunei also made impressive progress in the first year of its develop- 
ment programme. The paddy acreage was extended with the help of 
modern machinery, ca the development of a rubber nursery was 
begun. New roads and a new airfield have been built. A universal 
pension scheme has been established for all residents over 60 years of 
age who either were born in the State and have lived there 10 years or 
have been in residence in the country for 30 years. 

Along with public investment, private capital has also been active 
in the development of the territories. In Malaya, where private capital 
has been an important contributing factor towards rapid commercial 
recovery, the amount has increased considerably since 1949, when the 

oss total was estimated at £35 million. In both Malaya and North 

orneo important projects for rubber — and timber improve- 
ment have been introduced with private funds. In Singapore a number 
of new light industries for the manufacture of yarn, metal boxes, 
eens. cane products, roofing tiles, canned foodstuffs and edible 
oils have also heen established by private enterprise. In the absence of 
any discrimination against foreign investment ?, the inflow of capital 
from abroad has been substantial. 

As a result of these improvements some favourable effects have 
been felt in the general economic and social position of these territories. 
In the first place there has been a general increase in agricultural and 
industrial output. In Malaya, in particular, the improved food situation * 
had, together with other factors, led to the abolition of the rationing of 
government rice in August 1954. The output of certain other products, 
such as copra, palm oil, pineapples and pepper, as well as rubber and 
timber, has also increased in Malaya and tear territories. In industry, 
the average monthly output of rubber sheeting and footwear in Malaya 
increased in the first eight months of 1954 by about 12 per cent. over the 
1953 output. Corresponding increases for coconut oil and soap pro- 
duction were 39 per cent. and 11 per cent. Secondly, increases in the 
volume of imports and in money earnings have led to higher con- 
sumption levels. With respect to imports, in Malaya, where the total 
volume in 1953 and the first quarter of 1954 was over one-third greater 
than in 1948 or 1949 (although 15 to 20 per cent. below the boom levels), 
corresponding increases of food, drink and tobacco were some 25 per 
cent. As regards earnings, wage rates have risen sharply, particularly 
for unskilled workers, ever since the boom years. In the Federation 
the rates for unskilled field workers in the rubber industry were in 1953 
91 per cent. higher, and for unskilled mineworkers 96 per cent. higher, 
than in 1947. In Singapore the minimum daily wage for an adult male 
employed by the Government increased from 1.84 Malayan dollars 
before the boom to 4.15 in 1953. As the general cost-of-living index 
rose by only 14 per cent. in May 1954 over 1947, real wages are consider- 


1 In these territories there is no restriction on the foreign ownership of capital invested 
in any enterprise. Remittance of profits on capital invested from overseas is permitted, 
and in the case of capital supplied for approved projects from places outside the sterling 
area repatriation of funds so subscribed is permitted at any time through prescribed chan- 
nels to the country of origin. Foreign investment is subject to the same taxation and regu- 
lations as local capital, 

2 For instance the rice crop in 1953 was 441,000 tons, compared wich 343,000 tons 
in 1948 ; the output of fish was 167,000 tons compared with 109,000 tons in 1948. 
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ably higher than before the boom ; this situation applies equally to the 
Borneo territories. 

With respect to education and health, it has been estimated that 
between 1947 and 1952 the number of children attending schools had 
nearly trebled in Singapore and had increased by 50 per cent. in the 
Federation. Between 1935 and 1952 death rates fell by about one-half 
in Singapore and one-third in the Federation. 


CONCLUSION 


The development programmes of these territories have been for- 
mulated in the main to serve both reconstruction and development 
purposes. In the Federation of Malaya, because of the internal situation, 
the programme also has the object of helping to remove certain imme- 
diate causes of unrest, with a view to restoring political stability and 
facilitating further economic and social progress. Owing to the import- 
ance of certain agricultural and mineral products, emphasis is placed on 
their expansion and improvement so as to sustain the exports required 
to maintain the national income. Large-scale industrial development is 
to be carried out only when adequate basic requirements, such as 
power plant and transport and communications services, have been 
established. Special attention has been given to social services in the 
belief that improved general living standards will provide better condi- 
tions for further development. 

The implementation of the programmes, however, has met with 
certain difficulties. First, although the boom and external aid have 
enabled the territories to carry out their projects smoothly in the past, 
in view of the financial deficits experienced in recent years, vaitigulacty 
by Malaya, future public investment can be maintained only if govern- 
ment revenue can be increased and outside financial assistance continues 
to be available. Secondly, the execution of programmes in these terri- 
tories, particularly in North Borneo and Sarawak, has been handicapped 
by an acute shortage of labour, both skilled and unskilled, as ~ 
of administrative, supervisory and managerial personnel. Vocational 
training takes time, and even the securing of labour from overseas 
involves many difficulties, Thirdly, in certain territories, especially in 
Borneo, the basic data required for the adequate planning of develop- 
ment programmes has been lacking. As a result certain preparatory 
work, such as surveys of resources and requirements, has to be under- 
taken before any sound technical projects can be worked out. Fourthly, 
the protracted “ emergency ” in the Federation, despite certain amelio- 
rations in recent years, continues to be a heavy burden on public 
resources ; in many cases it also serves to discourage private investment 
in Malaya and other territories. 

Furthermore, so long as the basic structure of the economy of these 
territories continues to depend heavily on the export of a few products 
and on entrepét trade, their development activities will most likely be 
affected by world market fluctuations. However, as policies are laid 
down and directions are clear, future efforts can be intensified. Steps 
are already being taken towards greater diversification of the economy. 
There are also signs of increasing financial and technical assistance from 
overseas, including, apart from the Colombo Plan countries, the United 


1 Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, op. cit., p. 21. 
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States and the United Nations and the specialised agencies. It is there- 
fore expected that the British territories in this region will overcome 
their difficulties before long and achieve steady progress in the further 
realisation of their development programmes. 








Social Insurance Developments in the 
German Democratic Republic 
since 1949 


After the Second World War far-reaching changes were introduced in 
the social insurance scheme in the Soviet zone of Germany, since 1949 the 
German Democratic Republic. These changes were described in an article 
published in the Review in 1948 on the position of social insurance in 
post-war Germany. The changes introduced in the German Democratic 
Republic up to 1 August 1955 are analysed in the following pages.” 


ORGANISATION 


The regional insurance institutes set up in the German Democratic 
Republic in 1947, which administered all branches of social insurance 
(including miners’ insurance) in their territories except unemployment 
insurance, were amalgamated, under an ordinance of 26 April 1951 4 
and in accordance with regulations issued by the Free German Trade 
Unions Federation on 10 December 1951 4, into a Central Social Insur- 
ance Institution with headquarters in Berlin.’ The Institution is super- 
vised by the Ministry of Labour but directed and controlled by the 
Central Board of the Free German Trade Unions Federation and, under 
its guidance, by the individual industrial and craft trade unions. For 
this purpose a Central Social Insurance Council was established, which 
is the legal representative of the Central Institution and is obliged to 
follow the directives given by the Central Board of the Free German 
Trade Unions Federation. Members of this Council are a chairman 
appointed by the Central Board of the Free German Trade Unions Fede- 
ration, a representative of each of the individual industrial and craft 
unions, a representative of the Farmers’ Mutual Aid Organisation 
(Farmers’ Trading Co-operative), the Chairman of the Central Complaints 
Commission and the Director of the Central Institution and his sub- 
stitute, both appointed by the Central Board of the Free German Trade 
Unions Federation. At the level of the regions (Bezirke) and within 


1 Max Biocu: “ Social Insurance in Post-war Germany”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1948, p. 325. 

* For an account of developments in the Federal Republic of Germany, see “ Social 
Security Developments in the Federal Republic of Germany since 1949 ”, ibid., Vol. LX VI, 
Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1952. 

3 Gesetzblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik (hereafter referred to as GB1.), 
1951, p. 325; I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1951 (Ger. D.R.1). 

*GBl., 1951, p. 1154. 

s Under section 3 of the ordinance of 12 July 1951 (GBI., 1951, p. 687), the Institution 
is also competent for the unemployment insurance scheme. 


- 
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each region at the level of the districts (Kretse), social insurance coun- 
cils were likewise established, similar in composition to the Central 
Council. At the level of the individual nationalised and equivalent 
undertakings and administrative offices social insurance councils were 
established, and at the level of the other undertakings social insurance 
commissions, composed of representatives of the workers employed in 
the plant or office concerned. For the administration of the Central 
Institution a Central Administration for Social Insurance was established 
at Berlin by the Central Board of the Free German Trade Unions Fede- 
ration. It has branch offices in the regions and districts. Thus the social 
insurance scheme is centralised under the sole responsibility of the 
trade unions. 

Another important feature of this centralised scheme is that the 
budget of the Central Institution is a part of the state budget and is 
established yearly by the Central Council on the basis of “ control 
figures ” given by the Government after approval by the Free German 
Trade Unions Federation. The contributions are paid together with the 
taxes to the government fiscal departments established in the districts 
or towns, and not, as before 1 January 1951, to the social insurance 
institutions.!. Income from contributions and expenditure on the social 
insurance scheme are now items of the state budget. For 1952 separate 
budgets had to be established for social insurance in the most essential 
branches of industry. The purpose of this was to establish different 
benefits in respect of insured persons employed in nationalised under- 
takings according to the economic importance of the branch of industry 
to which the insured persons belong. 


SCOPE 


The scope of compulsory insurance, with the exception of unemploy- 
ment insurance 2, was extended to— 

(a) students at universities, high schools and technical schools, 
including persons studying in schools of a political party or of the trade 
unions § ; 

(b) self-employed handicraft workers, irrespective of the number 
of workers employed by them ‘, to the extent that they are liable to 
the special handicrafts tax instead of general income tax 5; 

(c) members of handicraft co-operatives ° ; 

(d) members of agricultural co-operatives ” ; 

(e) in respect of employment injury benefit, persons who engage 
voluntarily in organised reconstruction work, harvesting, welfare work 
for children and young persons outside school or rescue work, or who 
give assistance in cases of disasters or general dangers or who assist the 
police or protect persons unlawfully attacked.® 


1 Ordinances of 14 Dec. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 1195) and 25 Jan. 1951 (GBI., 1951, p. 81). 

2 Cf. Max Biocu, loc. cit., p. 326. 

3 Ordinances of 2 Feb. 1950 (GBl., 1950, p. 71), and 5 Apr. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 375). 

“In general only small employers who regularly employ not more than five workers 
are compulsorily insured. 

5 Section 8 of the Act of 9 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 827) and ordinances of 16 Aug. 
1952 (GBI., 1952, p. 737), of 25 Nov. 1953 (GBI., 1953, p. 1188) and of 20 Feb. 1954 (GBI., 
1954, p. 235). 

® Decree of 26 Sep. 1953 (Zentralblatt, 1953, p. 476). 

7 Ordinances of 20 Jan. 1955 (GBI., 1955, p. 96) and 11 June 1955 (GBI., 1955, p. 435). 

§ Ordinances of 4 Feb. 1954 (GBI., 1954, p. 169) and 20 Feb. 1954 (GBI., 1954, p. 170). 
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BENEFITS 


Sickness Benefit 
Cash Benefit. 


Sickness benefit in cash is normally paid from the first day of inca- 
pacity for work and amounts to 50 per cent. of the average wage earned 
during the last three months prior to incapacity. If the insured person 
is a wage earner or salaried employee the employer is obliged to pay, 
likewise from the first day of incapacity, as supplementary benefit, the 
difference between such sickness benefit and 90 per cent. of the average 
net wage earned during the last 13 weeks preceding incapacity.! The 
benefit is payable, as a rule, for a maximum period of 26 weeks ; how- 
ever, under section 28 of the ordinance of 7 January 1954 * payment 
continues for a further 13 weeks if an advisory panel of doctors confirms 
that capacity to work will presumably be restored within the following 
13 weeks. The supplementary benefit payable by the employer is 
provided for a maximum period of six weeks per calendar year, even if 
several cases of illness have arisen in that year. 

Both the cash benefit and the supplementary benefit are paid for 
two days in cases of urgency if the insured person has to nurse a child 
who is seriously ill and neither hospitalisation nor care by relatives or 
neighbours is available, and the urgency of the case is medically con- 
firmed. 

These benefits are also paid if the insured person is ordered by the 
competent public health authorities to remain absent from his place of 
employment by reason of danger of infection (quarantine). In such 
cases benefit is paid for the duration of the quarantine.‘ 

A reduced allowance is paid to insured persons who are in hospital 
and have dependants ; the amount is equal to 80 per cent. of the normal 
sickness benefit in cash. Insured persons in hospital who have no 
dependants receive pocket money amounting to 50 per cent. of normal 
sick pay.5 Persons suffering from tuberculosis always receive full sick 
pay while they are in hospital. The supplementary benefit is paid by 
the employer even if the insured person is in hospital. 

Students are entitled to short-term cash benefits in the case of 
incapacity to continue their studies as a result of sickness or accident 
if they received erty eee for their studies and if the scholarships 
are suspended ; such benefits are fixed according to the wage earned 
before the beginning of the studies ; if the students were not employed 
before that date, wages equal to 4 DM per day are deemed to have been 
earned. ® 

Self-employed handicraft workers are entitled to sickness benefit in 
cash per day equal to 10 per cent. of the contribution paid per month 
and furnished from the fourth day of incapacity for work.’ 

Members of handicraft co-operatives receive sickness benefit in cash 


1 These rules were fixed by section 27 (1) of the ordinance of 20 May 1952 (GBI., 1952, 
p. 377), completed by the decree of 27 May 1953 (GBI., 1953, p. 773). 

2 GBI, 1954, p. 30. 

3 Section 27 (2) of the ordinance of 20 May 1952 (GBI., 1952, p. 377). 

* Ibid., section 31. 

5 The original rates were increased by the ordinance of 9 Mar. 1949 (Zentralverord- 
nungsblatt, 1949, p. 159) from 50 to 80 per cent. and from 25 to 50 per cent. 

* Section 4 of the ordinance of 7 Jan. 1954 (GBI., 1954, p. 30). 

? Section 20 of the Act of 9 Aug. 1950 (GBI. 1950 p. 827). 
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from the fourth day of incapacity for work ; it amounts to the normal 
rate of 50 per cent. of earnings. 

Members of agricultural co-operatives are entitled to the same 
benefit if they are liable to the normal contribution equal to 9 per cent. 
of earnings ; otherwise no cash benefit is payable.! 


Benefits in Kind. 


Sickness benefits in kind include medical care by general practi- 
tioners and specialists, dental care, dental, pharmaceutical and other 
medical and surgical supplies, including prosthetic and orthopaedic 
appliances, maintenance and care in hospitals and sanatoria. With the 
exception of maintenance and care in hospitals and sanatoria the bene- 
fits are not subject to a time-limit. The regular maximum duration of 
stay in a hospital or sanatorium is 26 weeks, but this may be extended 
to 52 weeks if the doctor confirms that capacity for work will presumably 
be restored within that period, and in special cases to a longer period. 
Family dependants are entitled to the same benefits in kind as the 
insured person. If the financial situation of the scheme should become 
difficult, the insured persons and family members may be required to pay 
up to 50 per cent. of the cost of benefits in kind, except medical treat- 
ment by physicians, which is always paid in full by the insurance insti- 
tution. 


Maternity Benefit 
Cash Benefit. 


Maternity cash benefit is paid to insured women in the amount of 
75 per cent. of the basic wage for four weeks prior to confinement and 
50 per cent. for six weeks thereafter. The ordinance of 16 March 1949 ? 
laid down that 4 DM per day should be considered the minimum basic 
wage. Another 25 per cent. of the basic wage is paid as long as the child 
is alive, up to 12 weeks after birth. Nursing of the child by its own 
mother is not a prerequisite for benefit. Insured women who are em- 
ployed persons receive under the social insurance scheme the full aver- 
age net earnings as computed from the last three months of employment, 
even if such earnings exceed the normal maximum (600 DM per month). 
The net earnings are paid for five weeks prior to confinement and 
six weeks thereafter.? In cases of abnormal birth or the birth of more 
than one child, the net earnings are paid for eight weeks after confine- 
ment. Every insured woman receives 50 DM for each newborn child 
to cover the cost of the layette. The dependants of an insured person 
receive this lump sum alone, without periodic payments. 


Benefits in Kind. 


Maternity benefits in kind include medical care by doctors, assis- 
tance by midwives, pharmaceutical and other medical supplies, and 
maintenance and care in a hospital or maternity establishment. These 
benefits are furnished to insured persons and their dependants. 


1 Section 9 of the ordinance of 11 June 1955 (GBI., 1955, p. 435). 

2 Zentralverordnungsblatt, 1949, p. 167. 

8 Section 10 of the Act of 27 Sep. 1950 (GBi., 1950, p. 1037, and J.L.O. Legislative 
Series, 1950 (Ger. D.R. 4)), and decrees of 3 Nov. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 1139) and of 1 Mar. 


1954 (GBI., 1954, p. 234). 
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Funeral Allowances 


The provisions concerning funeral allowances have not been modified. 
The allowance is equal to 20 times the daily basic wage, with a minimum 
of 100 DM, on the death of an insured person ; it is equal to ten times the 
daily basic wage, with a minimum of 50 DM, on the death of a dependant 
of an insured person. 


Employment Injury Benefits 


Where incapacity for work is a result of employment injury, short- 
term benefits in cash are as a rule the same as in cases of sickness. 
However, payment of the supplementary benefit by the employer is 
payable until capacity to work is restored or invalidity is declared ; 
it is paid even if it has already been furnished by reason of sickness for 
six weeks in the calendar year concerned. Wage earners or salaried 
employees who, as a result of employment injury, are temporarily 
unable to continue the activity exercised previously, and earn during 
such period lower wages than before, are entitled to receive, normally 
for a maximum of one month, the full wages paid before the employment 
injury occurred, on condition that they fulfil the output required in 
respect of the work that they are able to do.? Cash benefit equal to 
50 per cent. of wages is paid in full in cases of hospitalisation. 

Full and partial disability persions are as follows: full pension is 
equal to two-thirds of the average earnings of the last 12 months (earnings 
above 600 DM a month are not counted). In the case of partial disability 
of 20 per cent. or more a partial pension is paid equal to the propor- 
tion of the full pension corresponding to the extent of the loss of capacity 
for work. Full pensions and now pensions exceeding 662), per cent. 
of the full pension have been increased by 10 DM per month.* The 
minimum for the full pension is 75 DM per month.‘ Children’s allowances 
supplementing. pensions are paid in the case of disability of 50 per cent. 
or more ; they are equal to 10 per cent. of the pension and are paid for 
each child under 15 years (in the case of full-time students, 18 years). 
Survivors’ pensions are provided for disabled widows ; they are equal to 
40 per cent. of the average earnings, plus a supplement of 10 DM per 
month. The minimum is 65 DM per month. A widow is considered 
disabled if she has one child under three years of age or two children 
under eight years, or if she has reached the age of 60 or is more than 662/, 
per cent. disabled. Widows who are not disabled receive 20 per cent. of 
the said earnings ; the supplement of 10 DM per month mentioned above 
is not payable. Children under 15 or full-time students under 18 who 
have lost one parent or both parents are entitled to orphans’ pensions. If 
they have lost both parents, the eldest child receives 30 per cent. of 
earnings and all other children 20 per cent. A special supplement amount- 
ing to 10 DM per month is added. The minimum pension for a child 
who has lost both parents is 55 DM per month ; for other children it is 
35 DM per month. In no case may the total of survivors’ pensions ex- 
ceed 80 per cent. of the earnings. 

1 Section 26 (5) and (6) of the ordinance of 20 May 1952 (GBI., 1952, p. 377). 

* Section 6 of the ordinance of 27 May 1953 (GBI., 1953, p. 773). 

* Ordinance of 17 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 844) and decrees of 18 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 
1950, p. 849) and 24 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 858). 
wie — of 25 June 1953 (GBI., 1953, p. 822) and decree of 25 June 1953 (GBi., 
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Insured persons who have suffered an employment injury may sue 
the employer in the labour courts for damages in excess of social insur- 
ance benefits if the employer has purposely caused the accident or has 
violated the safety regulations in force. 


Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ Pensions 


All wage earners and salaried employees are entitled to pensions 
according to uniform rules. Invalidity pensions are paid to insured 
persons suffering more than 662/, per cent. invalidity on certification 
by a panel of doctors. The criteria used to determine the degree of 
invalidity are the remaining capacity for work (judgment of the Supreme 
Court of 6 March 1953) and whether the insured person is actually 
earning less than one-third of the wages normally earned in the same 
occupation and in the same district by a person in good health who had 
the same education. 

Old-age pensions are paid to men over 65 and to women over 60, 
whether they retire or not. 

Widows’ pensions are paid to widows suffering more than 662/, per 
cent. invalidity or aged over 60 or who have one child under three 
years of age or two children under eight years of age. Widowers are 
entitled to pensions if they are suffering more than 66%/, per cent. 
invalidity or are aged over 65. Orphans receive pensions if they are 
under 15 years of age or full-time students under 18 years. 

The qualifying period is 15 years for old-age pensions and five years 
for all other pensions. For old-age pensions the qualifying period may 
be reduced to a minimum of five years in the case of persons who, because 
they belong to one of the categories recently included in the scheme 
became insured for the first time after having reached the age of 50. 
No pension is payable if the insured person was not covered in the scheme 
during a period equal to two-thirds of the total period from first entrance 
into insurance up to the date when the covered risk occurs. Rights in 
course of acquisition may be maintained by paying a fee of 1 DM per 
month. 

Invalidity and old-age pensions are equal to a basic amount of 30 
DM per month, plus an increment for each year of coverage equal to 
1 per cent. of average monthly earnings not exceeding 600 DM ; they 
are supplemented by children’s allowances of 32.50 DM per month for 
each child under 15 (18 in the case of full-time students) and by an-allow- 
ance of 10 DM per month for the wife who is an invalid or is aged over 
60 or has one child under three years of age or two children under eight 
years or for the husband who is an invalid or aged over 65, as well as by 
a general supplement equal to 10 DM per month.' The minimum rate 
for invalidity and old-age pensions without the children’s allowance is 
75 DM per month ; if, however, an allowance to the spouse is payable, 
the minimum rate of the total of pension and allowance for the spouse 
amounts to 95 DM per month.? Children’s allowances (32.50 DM per 
month for each child) are added to these minimum rates. The maximum 
rate is equal to 80 per cent. of the average earnings on which the pension 
is calculated. 


1 Ordinances of 17 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 844) and decrees of 18 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 
1950, p. 849) and of 24 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 858). 

2 See ordinance of 25 June 1953 (GBI., 1953, p. 822) and decree of 25 June 1953 (GBL., 
1953, p. 823). 
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Widows’ and widowers’ pensions amount to 50 per cent. of the pen- 
sion to which the deceased was entitled at the date of his death (children’s 
allowances and the allowance for the spouse not being taken into account). 
Each child having lost both parents gets 35 per cent. and each other 
child 25 per cent. of the said pension. However, the general supplement 
of 10 DM per month is paid in full. The minimum rate of pension for 
widows and widowers is 65 DM, for children who have lost both parents 
55 DM and for other children 35 DM per month.! 


Unemployment Benefit 


Under the ordinance of 28 January 19472, as amended by the 
ordinance of 22 June 1949 8, workers and salaried employees, including 
apprentices and homeworkers, who cannot be placed by the district 
labour office and have been insured for at least 26 weeks during the last 
12 months are entitled to unemployment benefit. The payment of such 
benefit starts on the eighth day of unemployment and continues for 
a maximum of 26 weeks. The basic amount of the benefit is one-fifth of 
previous earnings but not less than 1.20 DM and not more than 2 DM per 
calendar day. This basic amount is supplemented by a housing allow- 
ance, which varies according to the size of the town or village in which the 
unemployed person is living, and by a family allowance of 0.35 DM per 
day for each dependant who is incapable of working. The total benefit, 
without family allowances, varies from 11.20 to 16.80 DM per week 
in the largest localities and from 10.26 to 15.86 DM per week in the 
smallest. 


Family Allowances 


The Act of 27 September 1950 * concerning the protection of women 
and children established a family allowances scheme. The following 
allowances are paid from the state budget to all mothers of large families : 

(a) lump sums of 100 DM on the birth of the third child, of 250 DM 
on the birth of the fourth child and of 500 DM on the birth of every 
further child ; 

(6) monthly allowances of 20 DM for the fourth child and of 25 DM 
for every further child up to the age of 14. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR MINERS 


Miners are entitled to special benefits under provisions that are more 
favourable than those for other workers.5 The differences are explained 
below. 


Cash Sickness Benefit 


Sickness benefit in cash of 50 per cent. of the average wage is 
paid for a maximum period of one year instead of 26 or 39 weeks as for 


1 Ordinance of 17 Aug. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 844). 

2 Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 159. See also ordinances of 28 Mar. 1947 (GBI., 
1947, p. 159) and 27 Dec. 1947 (Zentralverordnungsblatt, 1948, p. 25). 

3 Zentralverordnungsblatt, 1949, p. 492. 

* GB1., 1950, p. 1037, and I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1950 (Ger. D.R. 4) ; see also decree 
of 20 Jan. 1951 (GBI., 1951, p. 37). 

5 Ordinance of 19 Dec. 1946 (Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1946, p. 417) as amended by 
oo eee of 28 June 1951 (GBI., 1951, p. 645) and decree of 5 Sep. 1953 (GBI., 1953, 
p. 987). 
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other workers. From the eighth day of incapacity for work this bene- 
fit is supplemented by 4 per cent. of the average wage in respect of the 
wife and each of the children of the miner ; if the miner has more than 
two children this supplement is paid from the fourth day of incapacity. 
Family supplements are also payable if the miner is in hospital. 


Cash Maternity Benefit 


The dependants of a miner receive maternity benefit in cash for four 
weeks prior to and six weeks after confinement of 0.75 DM per day or, 
if the miner has more than two children, for five weeks prior to and eight 
weeks after confinement of 1 DM per day. The nursing benefit to depen- 
dants is 0.50 DM per day, for not longer than 12 weeks, if they nurse 
their newborn children themselves ; if the miner has more than two 
children, nursing benefit is payable for a maximum period of 26 weeks. 


Funeral Allowances 


A funeral allowance amounting to 30 times the daily basic wage, 
with a minimum of 100 DM, is payable on the death of a miner. Reduced 
allowances are payable on the death of a dependant—two-thirds of the 
rate in the case of the wife and one-third in the case of a child. 


Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ Pensions 


Miners’ pensions are much more favourable than those of other workers. 
Pensions in cases of occupational invalidity—i.e., incapacity for work 
in the mining industry—are paid if the miner has worked in the industry 
for at least five years. The pension amounts to 1.5 per cent. of total 
earnings not exceeding 600 DM per month! or, where this is more favour- 
able for the miner, the pension is based on average net earnings since 
1 July 1926. If the worker has been employed underground for at least 
ten years he is entitled to supplements for each further year of such 
work ; the supplements are 12 DM per month for each year between 
the eleventh and fifteenth, to 30 DM per month for each year between 
the sixteenth and the twenty-fifth, and 42 DM per month for every 
further year of such work. Children’s allowances of 20 DM per month 
are payable for each child under 16 years (18 if the child is a full-time 
student). The minimum rate is 45 DM per month. The maximum rate 
is equal to 80 per cent. of the average earnings in the last year before 
occupational invalidity occurs or 90 per cent. if supplements for under- 
ground work are paid. In cases of general invalidity (more than 66 ?/, 
per cent.) the full pension is payable ; the full pension is likewise payable 
at age 60 (women 55) if the miner is still employed in mining or the 
age of 65 (women 60) if he left the industry earlier, or the age of 50 if 
he has been employed in the mining industry for at least 25 years, 
including at least 15 years underground. The qualifying period for the 
full pension is five years of employment in the mining industry. The full 
pension amounts to 2.4 per cent. of total earnings not in excess of 
600 DM per month ! or, where this is more favourable to the miner, of 
average net earnings since 1 July 1926. The supplements for employ- 
ment underground and the maximum rates are the same as for occupa- 


1 For the period before 1 Jan. 1946 only 400 DM. 
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tional invalidity pensions. A special supplement of 10 DM per month is 
also paid. The children’s and spouses’ allowances are paid as to other 
workers. The minimum rate of a full pension is 85 DM per month. 

A miner’s widow is entitled to a pension provided that she is an 
invalid or, if the miner died while employed in mining, at the age of 55, or, 
if the miner left the mining industry before his death, or if she has one 
child under three or two children under eight years of age or had at the 
date of death of the miner four children under 18 years, at the age of 60. 
The widow’s pension amounts to 60 per cent. of the pension (not including 
children’s and spouses’ allowances) to which the miner was or had been 
entitled. However, the supplement of 10 DM per month is paid in full. 
The minimum rate of the widow’s pension is 65 DM per month. Orphans’ 
pensions are paid up to the age of 18 as for other workers. The pensions 
provided for children other than those who have lost both parents, how- 
ever, are at a flat rate of 50 DM per month. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS 


Professional workers employed in nationalised undertakings or in 
certain scientific, artistic, educational and medical establishments are 
entitled to supplementary invalidity and old-age pensions to be furnished 
by the German Insurance Institution? to the extent of 60 to 80 per cent. 
of the salary earned in the last year before invalidity or the age of 65. 
Supplementary survivors’ pensions are also provided. 

Wage earners and salaried employees in specially selected under- 
takings receive supplementary pensions equal to 5 per cent. of average 
earnings, at least 10 DM per month in the case of invalidity or old age. 

Special pensions of 600 to 1,500 DM per month are paid for outstanding 
merit of a political nature. Supplementary pensions are suspended in so 
far as they are lower than the special pensions. 

The supplementary pensions are financed solely by the employer. 

Supplementary pensions are payable to policemen (or their survivors 
where death ensues) ? who suffer invalidity arising from their service 
and victims of Nazi persecution.* Policemen and their survivors get 50 
per cent. more than the normal rates. The victims of nazism are entitled 
to still higher rates, under more favourable conditions, whether they are 
covered by the general scheme or not. 

Any person covered by the social insurance scheme is permitted to 
take out supplementary insurance if he is under 60 and in good health * 
by payment of supplementary contributions to the German Insurance 
Institution. 


FINANCE 


As explained above, the budget of social insurance has become a part 
of the state budget, and contributions are paid to the government 
departments in the districts or towns. 


1 An institution under public law which is solely authorised to conclude insurance 
contracts individually or collectively. No private insurance companies are admitted. 


? Decree of 8 Dec. 1950 (Zentralverordnungsblatt, 1950, p. 581). 
* Decree of 5 Oct. 1949, ibid., 1950, p. 765. 
*See Max Biocu, loc. cit., pp. 331-332. 
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The contribution rates to the social insurance scheme, not including 
those covering employment injury benefit, are as follows !: 


(a) 20 per cent. of wages in respect of wage earners and salaried 
employees compulsorily insured, other than miners ; one-half of this is 
borne by the employer ; 

(6) 30 per cent. of wages in respect of miners ; two-thirds is paid 
by the employer ; 

(c) 14 per cent. of earned income in respect of self-employed persons 
and employers compulsorily insured other than those indicated under 
(e) and (/) below; the minimum is 8 DM per month. 

(d) 14 per cent. of earned income in respect of family members of 
self-employed persons and employers if these dependants are working 
for the head of the family, with the exception of those over 21 years of 
age working in agricultural plants exceeding 20 hectares ; the contri- 
bution rate for the latter is 20 per cent. of earned income ; the minimum 
is 8 DM per month ; 

(e) rates equal to the basic rate of the special handicrafts tax in 
respect of self-employed handicraft workers who are subject to that 
tax 2; blind, disabled and older handicraft workers contribute 50 per 
cent. or 25 per cent. of the normal rates ; 

({) special rates varying with the value of the undertaking, as indi- 
cated under (h) below, in respect of owners of agricultural undertakings ; 

(g) 20 per cent. of earnings resulting from work and profit-sharing 
in handicraft co-operatives, in respect of members of the co-operatives ; 
half of this is paid by the co-operatives ; for members who are entitled to 
invalidity or old-age pensions the co-operatives pay a contribution equai 
to 10 per cent. of earnings ; 

(h) special rates in respect of members of agricultural co-operatives 
who formerly owned nage a now incorporated in the co-operatives ; 
the rates vary with the value of the undertaking (normal rates : 4.32 to 
23.65 DM per month, including coverage for employment injury benefit) ; 

(i) a flat rate of 6 DM per month in respect of members of 
agricultural co-operatives who are dependants of former owners of agri- 
cultural undertakings and are voluntarily insured against invalidity and 
old age ; 

(7) a flat rate of 4.32 DM per month (including coverage of 
employment injury benefit) in respect of members of agricultural co- 
operatives who have established an undertaking of their own not exceed- 
ing 0.5 hectares ; 

(k) 9 per cent. of earnings in respect of all other members of agri- 
cultural co-operatives ; 

(l) a flat rate of 6 DM per month in respect of students, unless 
they are exempted from the obligation to pay fees for their studies. 


So far as employment injury benefits are concerned the rates of 
contribution to be paid solely by employers vary according to the hazar- 


1 See ordinances of 14 Dec. 1950 (GBI., 1950, p. 1195) and 25 Jan. 1951 (GBI., 1951, 
p. 81). The contribution rates for handicraft workers are fixed by the ordinance of 16 Aug. 
1952 (GBl., 1952, p. 737), those for members of handicraft co-operatives by the decree 
of 26 Sep. 1953 (Zentralblatt, 1953, p. 476) and those for members of agricultural co-opera- 
tives by the ordinance of 11 June 1955 (GBl., 1955, p. 435). 

* This tax was fixed by an Act of 13 Apr. 1951 (GBI., 1951, p. 291 (Annex A), 
amended by the ordinance of 6 Jan. 1954 (GBI., 1954, p. 103). 
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dous nature of the work in the undertaking and are fixed as a percentage 
of wages. The minimum rate is 0.3 per cent. and the maximum 3 per cent. 
of wages. For self-employed persons in agriculture and members of agri- 
cultural co-operatives flat-rate contributions vary with the value of the 
undertaking of which the person is pn pp or which is incorporated 
into the co-operative (from 0.54 to 0.97 DM per month). 

The contributions prescribed as a ey of earnings are payable 
on wages or earnings not exceeding 600 DM per month. 

One-fifth of the income from the contributions paid in respect of 
persons mentioned above under (a) and (0) is used for the purpose of 
unemployment insurance. 

Family allowances are financed exclusively from the state budget. 

No special state subsidies are provided for the purposes of the social 
insurance scheme. However, it follows from the above reconstruction 
of the finance system that any deficit has to be covered by the State and 
any surplus will remain in the state budget. 

The State is obliged to reimburse to the social insurance institution the 
cost of employment a benefit to persons who suffer an employment 
injury while voluntarily engaged in reconstruction work, harvesting or 
welfare work for children or young persons or rescue work or who give 
assistance in cases of disasters or general dangers or assist the police, 
or protect persons unlawfully attacked. 


CLAIMS AND APPEALS 


A new procedure for deciding claims and appeals was laid down by 
the ordinance of 11 May 1953.! 

Claims for short-term cash benefits and benefits in kind are decided 
by the council or the commission established at the level of the under- 
taking where the insured person is employed or by the district branch 
office. Claims for pensions are decided such branch offices only. 

Persons dissatisfied with such decisions may appeal to complaint 
commissions established at the district or regional level. The district 
commission has three and the regional commission five members. The 
chairman and the other members are appointed by the trade unions. 
Representatives of the different categories of insured persons may 
participate in an advisory capacity in the proceedings of the commissions. 

Appeals against decisions of the councils or commissions established 
at the level of the undertaking or the district branch offices are settled 
by the district complaint commission. Appeals against decisions of the 
district complaint commissions are settled either by the regional com- 
plaint commissions or by the district labour courts. Such decisions are 
binding. However, the central complaint commission competent for the 
Republic as a whole, which consists of seven members likewise appointed 
by the trade unions, may over-rule the decisions of the regional complaint 
commissions. 


1GBl., 1953, p. 698. 
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The Christian Trade Union Movement 


“ Existing books on trade unionism provide scant information on 
the Christian trade union movement. Those published during the past 
ten years dismiss the subject with a single chapter or a few lines.” To 
break this “ conspiracy of silence” has been one aim of Mr. Georges 
Levard, Secretary-General of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers (C.F.T.C.) in a recent work.! Mr. Levard does not attempt a 
systematic formulation of the Christian approach to the “ ethical prin- 
ciples governing the economic and social organisation of society ”—this 
had already been done by the Belgian Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions in the report submitted to its XVIIth Congress dealing with 
“ Christian trade unionsim, its nature and mission ” *—but to demon- 
strate facts. Nor does his book claim to be a history of Christian trade 
unionism. While hoping that this task will be undertaken, the author 
ng to leave it to the specialists. What he has attempted is more or 
ess to bring up to date an earlier work by Jules Zirnheld, the first 
President of the C.F.T.C.3 

Thus the plan of Mr. Levard’s study was laid down in advance, 
and in spite of its four chapters his book really consists of two parts, 
which deal respectively with the facts of Christian trade unionism since 
its birth, including its struggles for independence and for recognition as 
a representative movement, and its philosophy, past, present and future. 

Based on such fragmentary documentation as exists, the first part 
reviews the progress of Christian trade unionism in France, beginning 
with the foundation of the first union of employees—“ cautious, level- 
headed people ”—in 1887. The author describes the emergence, against 
the general historical background, of similar movements both in Paris 
and the provinces, among women workers and persons in various 
branches of industry. Later on these elements formed a federation and 
in 1920 a national confederation, which immediately became affiliated 
with the International] Federation of Christian Trade Unions (I.F.C.T.U.). 

The author then replies to various questions and objections. On the 
one hand there are some who consider Christian trade unionism as “ no 
more than a temporary accident or the result of an error”; others 
wonder how, at a time when all national economies are tending to become 


1 Georges Levarp : Chances et périls du syndicalisme chrétien. Paris, Librairie Arthéme 
Fayard, 1955. 223 pp. 500 francs. 

2 Confédération des syndicats chrétiens de Belgique: Le syndicalisme chrétien, sa 
nature et sa mission, Etudes économiques et sociales, VI (Brussels, 1951), 219 pp. See also 
Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. VII, No. 4, 15 Feb. 1952, p. 169. 

3 Jules ZIRNHELD : Cinguante années de syndicalisme chrétien (Paris, Editions Spes, 
1937). 
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centred around one of the two main opposing systems—capitalism and 
Marxism—a workers’ movement can be built on premises of a different 
order, conceived in terms that are not purely economic. And there 
are also the workers who consider that there can be no working-class 
action outside the Communist party and its satellites and that Christian 
trade unionism weakens genuine trade unionism because “ objectively ” 
it is “ the servant of the employers ”. The author’s first reply to these 
various questions is simply a demonstration that Christian trade unionism 
is very much alive. He gives a careful analysis, supported by factual 
evidence, of the progress of the movement, showing how “ the early groups 
of the C.F.T.C. were able to rally the support of non-Catholic Chris- 
tians, Moslems, Buddhists and even non-believers, all of whom saw in 
Christian ethics the possible basis for a truly human society”. 

The author then takes up the “fundamental problem of French 
trade unionism—plurality versus unity”. Here again Mr. Levard 
quotes facts, particularly the events of 1936 and 1945, and concludes 
that “ the C.F.T.C. has proved to French workers that in our country 
freedom of association is something more than mere permission to 
become affiliated with the organisation that happens to enjoy the 
official support of the government in power”. He states pa his 
position : “ If the Marxist division of society into two classes, exploiters 
and exploited, is not a myth, it is certainly not the only division. The 
division between those concerned with the materialistic and those 
concerned with the spiritual is very real also. Indeed, it is a more lasting 
reality than the class struggle, which is bound up with certain forms 
of labour organisation.” According to a report of the 1953 Congress 
of the C.F.T.C., “ the real trade unionists of our country have never 
been content with a narrowly utilitarian type of activity aimed solely 
at securing certain advantages ; on the contrary they have striven to 
base their philosophy and programme of action on a metaphysical 
conception of the world and of the role of man in society. No doubt 
this has been. and is still a weakness in French trade unionism, since 
as long as Frenchmen are divided on such fundamental issues it will be 
difficult to avoid a split among the unions ; but at the same time this 
division is a source of strength, since it inspires trade unionists to 
greater devotion and energy.” 

To remedy the undeniable evils of pluralism, the C.F.T.C. suggests 
agreement between unions and joint action “ to achieve limited objec- 
tives under clearly defined conditions and subject to the control of dul 
mandated trade union organs”. The General Secretariat of Frenc 
Christian Trade Unions considers that “ all Christian trade unionists, 
devoted as they are to the working class, must hope that it will succeed 
in achieving unity and thereby true happiness ; they are aware, moreover, 
that Christian social ethics, on which they base their activity, can act as 
a unifying force ”. 

The same chapter, however, contains a vigorous attack against 
certain Catholic circles in which Christian trade unionism should have 
found fraternal support when defending the interests of wage earners and 
an attitude of understanding, or at least of genuine neutrality and total 
non-intervention, when dealing with Catholics other than wage earners. 
The author points with satisfaction to the encouragement given by the 
Popes, but bitterly resents opposition to Christian trade unionism on 
the grounds of effectiveness and accusations of Marxism. 

The author describes the ramifications of the C.F.T.C. throughout 
the territories of the French Union, with the federations representing 
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all occupations and grouping all classes of employees from labourers to 
supervisors. The study goes far beyond the limits suggested by its title 
when the author deals with the affiliation of the C.F.T.C. with the 
I.F.C.T.U. He describes the programme, organisation and activity of the 
latter and shows the relative importance and mutual influence of activities 
at the international and national levels. Passing reference is also made to 
outstanding events in the history of the collaboration of the Christian 
trade union movement with the International Labour Organisation. 
Just as in the first part of his book Mr. Levard does not claim to 
write a history of Christian trade unionism, in the second he denies 
any ambition to formulate all the premises on which the leaders of 
the C.F.T.C. have based their programme. Considering that “ trade 
union philosophy is essentially pragmatic ” and “ a continuous creation ”, 
the author defines Christian trade union thought in terms of the decisions 
taken by successive congresses. As regards the origin of the movement 
and its position when unions of all complexions were working out what 
they stood for, he makes it clear that the instinct to defend religion, 
which is frequently claimed to have been the only cause of the birth 
of Christian trade unionism, is not an adequate explanation. If this 
were so, why did the Christian trade unionists not subscribe to the 
joint corporation concept advocated by the most authoritative con- 
temporary exponents of Catholic social thought ? Why, instead, were 
they so zealous to preserve the independence of their organisations ? 
The reason was that, in addition to religious motives, “there was 
need for grouping workers with a view to organising the economy ” 
on the basis of the separate representation of trade unions in “ joint 
committees”. This latter point was laid down clearly, as early as 
1896, at a Christian workers’ congress held at Rheims. According 
to the author, this represented “ the first indirect formulation of the 
concept of free trade unions representing organised occupations, in 
opposition to the liberals and Marxists”. At the same time an indica- 
tion was given of the economic role that the State should assume. 
These principles, which were “ ahead of their time”, were sub- 
sequently restated and elaborated. At the first congress of the I.F.C.T.U. 
in 1919 French Christian trade unionists submitted a series of resolutions 
which advocated, in addition to measures for the protection of workers, 
“ the actual participation of workers in the profits and the management 
of undertakings” and “the setting up of an international labour 
institution”. In 1920 the Congress of the C.F.T.C., in addition to 
calling for the protection of the family, “ did not hesitate to mention 
conciliation and arbitration ”, proclaimed the strike to be a “ legitimate 
and sometimes necessary defensive weapon”, acknowledged that the 
general interest must be considered in all questions, opened the chapter 
of relations between trade unionism and politics and associated itself 
with the international movement for the protection of workers. 
Subsequent congresses, meeting each Whitsuntide, publicly pro- 
claimed views arrived at after careful deliberation. In 1921 and 1924, 
at a time when “ the C.G.T. was showing a hostility that was to die 
very hard”, they called for the introduction of social insurance and 
family allowances. In 1935 a report on “ public utilities” gave a 
systematic outline of what was to become the “plan” of 1936 to 
“formulate a sort of philosophy of man’s relation to his work and of 
the role of labour in modern society ”. However, some of the proposi- 
tions contained in it are open to question, and Mr. Levard, remembering 
that he is also quaestor of the French Economic Council, considers 
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in particular that the setting up of two councils—a labour council and 
an economic council—is “ useful only in so far as it implies attributing 
equal weight to the two fundamental aspects of the activity of con- 
temporary societies ” ; the provision that the labour council should be 
represented on the economic council but not the economic council on 
the labour council showed “ a will and a way to subordinate the economic 
to the social and thus ensure the supremacy of the human”. And so 
to the later congresses after the Second World War, which undertook 
in 1947 a revision of the rules of the Confederation. 

The congress of 1953 and the report on the possibility of “a third 
way ” is discussed in the fourth chapter. The report “ lays the founda- 
tion for a new social order in which economic relations could be based 
on justice and political relations on freedom, since only through the 
reconciliation of true justice with real freedom can each worker attain 
self-fulfilment ”. The author then goes on to envisage the role of trade 
unions in the future. 

“It might well be said that our time is characterised by the 
organisation of great production complexes transcending the technical 
knowledge of most of the persons whose services they employ in such 
a wide variety of ways, by undertakings in which is invested far more 
capital than could be provided by the patrimony of one man or one 
family, and by the production of goods in such quantities as to consti- 
tute a factor in the equilibrium of nations ; and that, as a result, the 
conditions in which such goods are produced become a matter of 
particular concern to the States themselves.” While undertakings 
owned by individuals—in agriculture, handicrafts and trade—will 
undoubtedly continue for a long time to play a useful part, and while 
some producers’ co-operatives sct up by workers have been remarkably 
successful, only the concentration of resources on a large scale can 
guarantee technical progress. Corporations, which constitute the type 
of undertaking employing the greatest number of persons, must there- 
fore be organised or reorganised satisfactorily, not as physical persons 
but as artificial persons who no longer even fulfil the traditional condi- 
tions for exercising property rights. The emergence of holding companies 
and investment societies reflects “an inhuman development of capi- 
talism”. The law gives to stockholders, who are incompetent and 
constantly changing, a property right not enjoyed by the employees, 
though the latter are both more stable and more competent. 

Since “ the undertaking is in fact the source of wealth and true 
power in twentieth century society ” and since it would be dishonest 
to offer the wage earner “ perfect institutions at the international 
level while inside the undertaking he remains a slave”, a “ non-capi- 
talist system of company law” must be devised if a proper balance 
is to be achieved. For this purpose the undertaking must become a 
“hierarchical community ” comprising the three necessary elements, 
since “ without capital nothing can be done; without labour capital 
remains sterile ; and neither of these can escape ruin unless they can 
find a conscientious and competent manager”. Authority is delegated 
to the head of the undertaking, and the undertaking becomes “a sort of 
institution ”, in which the entire staff is called upon to participate. 
Moreover, it must be integrated into occupational, regional, national 
and international structures, in which account is taken of the con- 
sumer’s interests. To participate in such a structure constitutes a 
political act within the full meaning of the term. 

This argument is completed by a discussion of workers’ wages. 
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Wages are divided into three elements: a vital minimum wage, an 
additional amount proportionate to the services rendered, and a variable 
element depending on the success of the undertaking. The author 
also advocates a housing — devoid of class feeling and a “ cultural ” 
policy, with a higher school-leaving age and educational holidays. 
Artistic activities, literature, painting and music round out this sketch 
of the civilisation of the future. 

Needless to say the author has from the very first made a 
choice, which he explains frankly at the beginning of the chapter: 
it is the “ third way ” between capitalism and communism. Since all 
things have an individual and a collective aspect, “the two poles 
around which the entire organisation of human relations is centred ”, 
he seeks for a constant equilibrium in existing situations, and considers 
that the attitude of “ all or nothing” has no place in trade unionism. 
The aim should be progress by stages, each stage marking an advance 
towards “a world in which the working class receives its due ”, and in 
this respect he holds out British trade unions as “ models that can 
and should be imitated”. In a single sentence he sums up both his 
apprehensions and the immediate task to be undertaken : “ The question 
is not only whether there are at present enough men to constitute a 
force capable of contending successfully with the established author- 
ities ; it is also, and primarily, whether after the victory there will be 
enough workers capable of assuming the responsibilities of management.” 

In conclusion we cannot do better than quote the foreword by 
Gaston Tessier, President of the I.F.C.T.U.: “ The test of time is for 
all human groupings the most decisive and perhaps the only conclusive 
one.... That a social movement has been able, in spite of many 
vicissitudes, to achieve almost continuous progress ; that it has enjoyed 
the normal growth, slow at times, but sure, of a healthy organism ; 
and that it has been able, in particular, to survive the tribulations 
of two world wars is clear proof of its strength and a happy omen for 
its future.” After defining what is original in the Christian trade union 
movement and its contribution to the working class, Mr. Tessier finally 
proclaims that men have not only duties but also rights, “ which no 
power, not even their own will, can suppress. To know this and to 
proclaim it without fear is the prime purpose of Christian trade 


unionism.” 
Théo GRINEVALD. 


Publications of the I.L.O. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 
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The purpose of the present report is to transmit to the governments, 
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been the supreme achievement in the development of economic theory. 
To a large extent Schumpeter judged the greatness of economists by the 
extent to which they contributed to the development or improvement of 
the Walrasian system. 

In surveying the various schools of economic thought, Schumpeter did 
not find any significant contributions to economics in the classical Greek 
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have found the beginnings of the development of the law of supply and 
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designed to strengthen the trade union movement in the economically 
less developed countries by providing specialised training for trade unionists. 
The college has two aims: (i) to bring together active trade union members 
from all over Asia to help them to study the basic principles and methods 
of democratic trade unionism and to equip them to carry out their respon- 
sibilities with greater understanding and effectiveness ; and (ii) to train 
selected workers to organise local educational programmes on the above 
lines in their respective countries. 

It is interesting to see that the college has succeeded not only in trans- 
lating its aims into valuable practical work but also in demonstrating the 
utility of the action of the trade union movement in independently providing 
education for its members. During its first two years, covered by the booklet 
under review, the college held six courses. Some 134 trade unionists from 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand took part—workers in merchant shipping, ports, railways, road 
transport, postal and telegraphic communication, iron ore and coal mining, 
electricity supply and generation, iron and steel and engineering works, 
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~ and cotton textiles, rubber and tea plantations and clerical services. 
ost of the participants held office in their unions. 

The syllabus for the courses was varied and realistic. It covered the 
following subjects : (i) What is a trade union ? (ii) Organisation and adminis- 
tration of trade unions; (iii) Collective bargaining and shop activities ; 
(iv) History of the trade union movement in Asia, Europe and America ; 
(v) Labour legislation ; (vi) General and applied economics, including the 
economic and social problems of the Asian countries ; (vii) Political topics ; 
(viii) Educational welfare and community activities; (ix) Techniques of 
intellectual work ; (x) Statistics ; (xi) Industrial psychology in its application 
to the problems before a trade union ; (xii) Current affairs. Emphasis was 
laid on active methods of education, e.g. working groups, seminar discus- 
sions, demonstration classes, visits to factories and trade unions, the pre- 
paration of reports and participation in adult education work at the Workers’ 
Education Centre, a sister institution of the college. 

The library of the college has been built partly on gifts from international 
organisations, including the I.L.O. It receives 85 periodicals. The college 
hostel comprises 23 large and small rooms and is managed largely by the 
students. 

Ten short courses were organised at different places in India, Hong 
Kong, Japan, the Philippines, Ceylon and Pakistan for the benefit of trade 
union workers who could not attend the longer courses at Calcutta. In 
some cases the initiative for the organisation of the short courses came from 
workers who had received training at Calcutta. 

The booklet sets out in interesting detail the history and achievements 
of the college, the problems encountered and the methods followed. A 
chapter has been devoted to the Workers’ Education Centre, which was 
established in January 1953 primarily to demonstrate to the students of the 
college the effectiveness of informal and indirect methods in the education 
of workers. The college students were expected in their turn to use those 
methods in the educational programmes of their unions. 


Korrr, Ernst. Human Relations. Menschen beurteilen und richtig behan- 
deln. Ein Leitfaden fiir die betriebliche Praxis. Munich, Innsbruck, 
Ziirich, Gerlach’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. 83 pp. 


KORNHAUSER, Arthur; Dusin, Robert; and Ross, Arthur M. (editors). 
Industrial Conflict. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., 1954. xi+551 pp. $6. 


SOMMERFELD, Erich. Uber den Umgang mit Menschen im Betrieb. Second, 
enlarged edition. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1954. 138 pp. 


Labour Law. 


ABAD-CONDE Y SEVILLA, Gerardo. Derecho laboral adaptado al curso 1.° del 
grado profesional de la carrera de comercio (plan de 1953). Madrid, Gra- 
ficas Orbe, 1954. 1284-11 pp. 


/\ Braun, Kurt. Labor Disputes and Their Settlement. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955. xvi+343 pp. $6. 


Cooper, W. Mansfield. Outlines of Industrial Law. Second edition. London, 
Butterworth & Co., 1954. 1xi+378+21 pp. 


DecrAces, Gaston. Employeurs et gens de maison. Manuels de législation 
et de pratique sociale. Paris, Les Editions sociales frangaises, 1954. 


184 pp. 630 francs. 


PERLMAN, Mark. Judges in Industry. A Study of Labour Arbitration in 
Australia. Foreword by R. M. EGGieston. Melbourne, University 


Press, 1954. xviii+219 pp. 37s. 6d. 
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Riva SANSEVERINO, Luisa. Diritio sindacale. Second, revised edition. 
Rome, Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 1954. 428 pp. 3,500 lire. 


Vey, Joseph. Die Sozialgerichtsbarkeit. Grundriss nach dem Stand vom 
1. Sept. 1954. Cologne-Deutz, Bund-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1954. 108 pp. 


VrerRA, Manuel Adolfo. Repertorio laboral. Jurisprudencia. Doctrina. 
Montevideo, Tipografia Atlantida, 1954. 333 pp. 12 pesos. 


Manpower. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GERONTOLOGY. Old Age in the Modern 

World. Report of the Third Congress of the International Association 

of Gerontology, London, 1954. Edinburgh and London, E. and S. 

Livingstone Ltd., 1955. vii+647 pp. 35s. 

Contains a selection of communications to the Congress, some in abridged 
form and some supplemented by an account of the discussion that followed. 
It presents a massive body of information and opinion on the problems of 
older persons. The majority of the communications deal with the medical 
aspects of aging, in language generally understandable to the non-medical 
person, and thereby provide valuable basic data for the proper consideration 
of the social and employment problems of older persons. There are also 
chapters grouping communications dealing specifically with (1) experimental 
studies of changes in performance with age, (2) employment of older workers, 
and (3) surveys. All of these will be of particular interest to those concerned 
with the employment problems of the older section of the population. 


Migration. 


MINISTERO DEGLI AFFARI EsTERI, Italy. L’italiano nel mondo e la sua condi- 
ztone giuridica secondo le legislazioni strantere e gli accordi internazionali, 
Two volumes. Edited by Francescom DoMINEDO and Tomaso PERAssI, 
with the technical assistance of Giangaleazzo BETTONI. Rome, Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, Libreria dello Stato, 1954. v+ 1,480 pp ; 1,766 pp. 
8,000 lire each volume. 

A collection of laws and regulations, published by the Italian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs as a manual for persons concerned with emigration and 
related questions. It reproduces the legislation now applying in 77 countries 
to the legal status of aliens, particularly Italians, including constitutional 
provisions, citizenship Acts, rules of international private law, immigration 
Acts and agreements with Italy. There are also two general appendices, one 
giving the Italian legislation on the subject and the other reproducing multi- 
lateral international agreements. 


Conditions of Work. 
Cook, F. P. Shift Work. London, Institute of Personnel, 1954. 36 pp. 4s. 


FINGERMANN, Gregorio. Fundamentos de psicotécnica. Buenos Aires, Libre- 
ria “ El Ateneo ”, 1954. 346 pp. 


FRIEDMANN, Georges. Problémes humains du machinisme industriel. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Paris, Gallimard, 1954. 426 pp. 950 francs 


McFaRLAND, Ross A., and Mose.ey, Alfred L. Human Factors in High- 
way Transport Safety. Boston, Massachusetts, Harvard School of Public 
Health, 1954. xviii+295 pp. 


Wootton, Barbara. The Social Foundations of Wage Policy. A Study of 
Contemporary British Wage and Salary Structure. London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1955. 200 pp. 15s. 
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Social Security ; Public Health. 


Davis, Michael M. Medical Care for Tomorrow. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1955. x+497 pp. $6.50. 

The author reviews the entire problem of organised medical care in the 
United States. 

The advance of science, the growth of technology and the increase in cost 
impel the stream of medical evolution towards group payment. The chief 
alternative lies between insurance and taxation. The author believes that 
his country would do well “ to depend primarily on insurance in order to 
achieve organised and comprehensive medical services, unified professionally 
around the patient as a person, administered democratically, and available 
financially to all”. The basic issue, in his view, “is not the survival of 
individualism, but the maintenance of individuality within organisation ”. 


/ FERRARI, Francisco de. Los principios de la seguridad social. Montevideo, 

Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad, 1955. 251 pp. 

A collection of lectures given in 1954 at the Montevideo Faculty of Law 
and Social Sciences. 

In an introductory section the author discusses the origin of social 
security, viewed as the embodiment of a new approach to man and society 
transcending both the individualism and the socialism of the past. Social 
security lays stress not on a ruthless struggle for existence, subject to no 
other law than natural selection, but on a co-operative effort of mutual aid 
and protection, resulting in a redistribution of national wealth, with indivi- 
dual freedom fully preserved. 

In the second part the author defines the basis of social security as the 
right of each individual to receive from the society to which he devotes his 
activity decent living conditions and security against social hazards. Pro- 
tection against such hazards has in the past been insured by a variety of 
means, such as friendly societies, social welfare services, state-subsidised 
mutual benefit societies and social insurance. The author compares the 
basis and scope of social security with those of friendly societies, social 
welfare services and social insurance. In addition he gives a brief general 
survey of existing social security schemes, their scope, the contingencies 
they cover, the various benefits provided, methods of financial coverage, etc. 

The third part is devoted to the various branches of social security in 
Uruguay. It contains a desription of the guiding principles on which the 
legislation dealing with unemployment, accident compensation and family 
benefits is based. Unemployment, particularly seasonal unemployment, is 
an especially serious problem in the meat and wool industries, the main- 
stays of the Uruguayan economy. This branch is managed by the unem- 
ployment compensation fund of the cold storage industry, with the co-opera- 
tion of the employment exchange. It is financed by contributions from 
employers and wage earners and by the yield of import duties and other 
customs charges. 

Family benefits are administered by a large number of funds. Workmen's 
compensation is dealt with at the national level by the National Council for 
Family Benefits, which manages the National Compensation Fund. The 
author points to faults both in the provisions of the law relating to family 
benefits and in the manner in which it is applied, pointing out that receipts 
in 1954 amounted to $23,700,000 and benefits granted to $16,700,000, 
representing an average of $234.98 per family and $140.25 per child. 

Accident compensation is covered by an Act dated 28 February 1951, 
which is applicable to all wage earners in commerce and industry. Em- 
ployers, while not compelled to take out insurance, are none the less per- 
sonally liable in respect of accidents suffered by their employees. 


FRIEDLANDER, Walter A. Introduction to Social Welfare. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. xvii+683 pp. 
/ GOETHEM, F, van, Le=n, W., and Geysen, R. Droit de la sécurité sociale. 
Brussels, Editions “ Erasme ”, S.A., 1955. 705 pp. 390 francs. 
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This handbook on the social security and certain related schemes at 
present in effect in Belgium contains analyses of the general provisions 
concerning social security, which have now been in operation for ten years, 
and of the provisions governing each of the following branches: family 
allowances, sickness and invalidity insurance, measures on behalf of the 
unemployed, insurance against old age and death of the breadwinner, annual 
paid holidays, compensation of employment injuries and assistance for 
crippled and handicapped persons. It includes not only the social security 
schemes that apply generally to wage-earning and/or salaried employees but 
also those that apply to special occupational groups, such as miners and 
seafarers, and it covers the state-subsidised voluntary sickness insurance 
scheme, as well as the compulsory schemes. There are chapters dealing with 
the measures taken to secure adequate housing for persons of small means, 
the social services and international social legislation, with special reference 
to the bilateral and multilateral agreements concerning social security to 
which Belgium is a party. The book contains an extensive bibliography. 


SRaML, Karel. Pée 0 zdravi pracujicich. Prague, ROH-Prace, 1954. 246 pp. 

11.25 crowns. 

This is a guide for trade union officials and members, to the application 
of the provisions on medical care laid down in the national insurance scheme 
and the Health Act of 19 December 1951. It contains the texts of the 
relevant laws and regulations and of the instructions for national insurance 
committees and industrial safety committees. 


Living Conditions. 
HousING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, United States. Material and Labor 


Analysis. House Framing Systems. Housing Research, Paper 33. Wash- 
ington, 1954. v+125 pp. 65 cents. 


HovusinG DEPARTMENT, Tasmania. Annual Report of the Director of Housing 
for the Year ended 30th June 1954, to whichis appended statements of accounts. 
Hobart, 1954. 16 pp. 


MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES COMMISSION. Report on the 
Supply of Building in the Greater London Area. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1954. iv+114 pp. 3s. 6d. 


PreiL, Elisabeth in collaboration with Gunther IpsEN and Heinrich Popttz. 
Die Wohnwiinsche der Bergarbeiter. Soziologische Erhebung, Deutung und 
Kritik der Wohnvorstellungen eines Berufes. Tiibingen, J.C.B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1954. xi+121 pp. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DEL LITORAL, INstTiTUTO SociAL. La defensa sani- 
taria de la produccién agropecuaria en el IIe Plan Quinquenal. By Mateo 
A. de Santis. Coleccién “ Difusién del Plan Quinquenal”, No. 8. 
Santa Fe (Argentina), 1954. 23 pp. 


Agriculture. 


CHOMBART DE LaAuweE, J., and Morvan, F. Les possibilités de la petite entre- 
prise dans l’agriculture francaise (Contribution monographique). Foreword 
by Jacques Ratingeavu. Paris, Editions S.A.D.E.P., 1945. 151 pp. 
450 francs. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PropuctiviTEIT. De Bosbouw in de Verenigde 
Staten. Rapport Studiegroep Bosbouw. Summary in English. The 
Hague, 1955. 125 pp. 4.40 florins. 


Forestry Commission, United Kingdom. The Thinning of Plantations. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. iv+43 pp. 1s. 9d. 
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PRIEBE, H. Wer wird die Scheunen fiillen ? Sozialprobleme der deutschen 
Landwirtschaft. Diisseldorf, Econ-Verlag, 1954. 320 pp. DM 12.80. 


In this study of social problems in German agriculture the author 
attempts to lay the basis for “ an agricultural policy with a social content ”. 

He proposes that the agricultural population should be more closely 
integrated in society and more particularly that economic and social condi- 
tions in agriculture should be brought up to the level prevailing in other 
occupations. Progress towards these goals will largely depend on the raising 
of the educational level of the rural population, the reorganisation of social 
relations between employer and worker, the improvement of the living 
conditions of farm workers and the reorganisation of farm management 
and work. Moreover the author expects that a widespread introduction 
of modern techniques and machines in agriculture will have far-reaching 
social implications besides better economic results, provided better funda- 
mental education and vocational training are provided. The current curri- 
culum of vocational training needs to be reorganised. Another necessity is 
the employment of permanent skilled workers able to make agriculture a 
life-long occupation. All the social problems related to this particular 
point—the frequent impossibility of marriage for agricultural workers, 
their present too close attachment to the often patriarchal way of life of 
the farm family, the housing of workers, their relation to the farmer, their 
social position on the farm and in the community and their material well- 
being—are discussed in detail. 

The book provides also a valuable insight into social problems occurring 
within the farm family, such as difficulties between generations, dissatisfac- 
tion of sons and daughters with working and living conditions and their 
departure from the farm, the lack of security for the aged, etc. To overcome 
these problems the author suggests that fathers should provide their children 
with a better education and training, should send them as apprentices 
to other farms, pay them regular wages and, where appropriate and possible, 
transfer the farm or part of it to the heir at an early date. He also analyses 
measures taken by the state and federal governments to accelerate existing 
tendencies towards structural changes and an improved land-labour ratio 
in order to strengthen the economic basis of the individual farm unit. 

This highly readable book is well documented and contains a great 
deal of valuable statistical material. 


RESERVE BANK OF INbDIA. All-India Rural Credit Survey. Report of the 
Committee of Direction. Vol. Il: The General Report. Bombay, K. 
Madhava Das, 1954. vii+578 pp. 5 rupees. 


THIRUMALAI, S. Post-War Agricultural Problems and Policies in India. 
Issued in co-operation with the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 
Bombay. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xiii+280 pp. 
12 rupees. 


Co-operation. 


BaseEvI, Alberto. La legge sulla cooperazione e la sua applicazione. Rome, 
La Rivista della Cooperazione, 1954. 468 pp. 1,500 lire. 


Fiirppi, Erminio. J/ Sillabario del cooperatore. Trento, Scuola Tipografica 
Artigianelli, 1954. 128 pp. 


Gasc6n, Antonio. La cooperacién y las cooperativas (Iniciacién a su estudio). 
Compiled and brought up to date by Juan Gasc6én. Madrid, Cosano, 
1954. 333 pp. 80 pesetas. 

A collection of the writings of Antonio Gascén, a co-operative theorist 
and propagandist who exercised a far-reaching influence on the early stages 
of the Spanish co-operative movement. This collection deals mainly with 
the organisation of farm and consumer co-operatives. An appendix gives 
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the programme of the course on mutual benefit societies and co-operation 
given by Antonio Gascén in 1930—the first systematic teaching on this 
subject to be officially given in Spain. 


MINISTERIO DA AGRICULTURA, SERVIG¢O DE EcoNoMIA RuRAL, Brazil. 
II Reunido de consulta as cooperativas. Conclusées aprovadas. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1954. 174 pp. 


The record of proceedings of the Second Advisory Co-operative Meeting 
held at Recife (state of Pernambuco) from 3 to 7 May 1954 under the auspices 
of the Federal Department of Agriculturel Economy. The meeting was 
attended by representatives of official bodies, co-operative institutions and 
experts, particularly from the states of north-east Brazil, who were called 
together to discuss matters of particular interest to co-operatives in that 
region, for instance, the part co-operatives could play in supplying local 
markets, the marketing of the output of agricultural and stockbreeding co- 
operatives, the improvement of co-operative machinery and the further 
promotion of inter-co-operative relations. The conclusions adopted by the 
First and Second Advisory Co-operative Meetings are given at the end of 
the record. 


SALINAS PUENTE, Antonio. Derecho cooperativo. Doctrina, jurisprudencia, 
codificacién. Mexico, Editorial “ Cooperativismo ”, 1954. 416 pp. 


This university thesis may be regarded as a contribution towards the 
establishment of a self-contained doctrine of co-operative law. After ana- 
lysing in the first part the various aspects of co-operative doctrine and 
organisation, the author recommends a draft co-operation code, which is 
reproduced in the second part. 
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Hungry People and Empty Lands 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


“A scholarly and scientific study of the very real difficulties of 
policies both to control and limit population growth and to relieve 
acute pressures.”—Economic Journal. Foreword by William Vocr. 

18s. net. 


/The Transfer of Power in India 
By E. W. R. LUMBY 


An objective history of the events between June 1945 and the 
end of 1949 which centred upon the transfer of British power to the 
two States of India and Pakistan. It is an admirably lucid and 
impartial commentary upon the negotiations between the British 
authorities and the Indian leaders. 18s. net. 


My Public Life 
By Sir MIRZA ISMAIL 
This work contains the recollections and reflections of an elder 


statesman of India with an unequalled record of administrative 
achievement in the “ India of the Princes” before the transfer of 


power. 18s. net. 
Introduction to the Study 
of Industrial Relations 
By J. HENRY RICHARDSON 

“ Masterly survey . . . . Many an employer or union leader would 
do well to give himself a refresher course by reading this book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 30s. net. 
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